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NOTES OF THE WEEK 
but by no means 


unwarrantably, the Government pro- 

duced on Monday, through the lips cf 
Lord FitzAlan and the Lord Chancellor, a 
detailed scheme for reforming the House 
of Lords in the lifetime of the present 
Parliament. With the expediency of such a 
measure and its suggested provisions we deal 
elsewhere, but here a word must be spared in 
eulogy of the speech of Cord Birkenhead, whose 
utterances we have frequently had cause to casti- 
gate. His pulverization of Lord Parmoor in the 
Lords on Wednesday was done in the grand manner. 
“Tf I have discharged no other public service to 
this House since I have been a member,”’ he said, 
“T have done this, at least, that I have persuaded, 
fora brief moment, the noble and learned lord to 
silence.” The Government’s intention will doubt- 
less cause a great deal of opposition, but they are 
wise and bold to tackle the question while they 
are still in a position to do so. 


Everywhere, outside the ranks of the coal- 
owners, there is acute anxiety about the failure 
of the owners to take the measures which alone 
can save the industry from a rapidly-approaching 
disaster. The folly of the workers in last year’s 
strike forced the rest of the world to learn how to 
do without British coal. The lesson was learned 
so well that, though this country deprived the 
world of considerably more than 100,000,000 tons, 
supply came near to meeting demand. The 
markets which competing countries seized they 
naturally wish to hold, and the prospect is 
calamitous over-production. The obvious remedy 
is an international agreement, but the industry 
here is not organized on the scale required for 
that. The highly important recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee regarding organiza- 
tion in selling have been ignored. Except for a 
few amalgamations, and some local efforts at 
better management, the British industry has made 
no endeavour to fit itself either to fight its com- 
petitors or to negotiate with them. The French 
embargo on British coal, not surprising in view 
of French over-production, seems to amaze British 
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coal-owners. What did they expect? And when 
pre they going to address themselves to 
amalgamation, economy, efficient marketing? 
The Government have a retort to an embargo; 
‘but the industry must save itself from the conse- 
quences of last year’s strike and world over- 
production. 


The Anglo-U.S.-Japanese Naval Limitation 
Conference which opened at Geneva last Monday 
has now reached the stage when the proposals 
of the three Powers have been tabled for dis- 
cussion. The main point of the U.S. proposals 
is the extension of the ‘‘ 5.5.3.’’ standard to 
light cruisers and auxiliary craft. When Presi- 
dent Coolidge originally convened the Conference, 
he was animated—mainly for domestic reasons— 
by a genuine desire to bring about a general 
limitation in naval armaments. It would seem 
however that the U.S. Big Navy group has 
now succeeded in forcing the President’s hand, 
as no other reason can account for the fact that 
on the eve of the Geneva Conference it was 
made manifest that failing a British reduction 
in auxiliary craft to the U.S. ratio, the U.S.A. 
would insist on the U.S. ratio being brought 
up to that of Britain, even at the cost of a new 
American naval construction programme. 


The British proposals are both generous in 
spirit and cleverly framed. Britain accepts the 
** 5.5.3’ ratio for cruisers of 10,000 tons, but 
adds another proposal which, by suggesting the 
substitution of cruisers of 7,500 tons with six- 
inch guns, would result in the eventual dis- 
appearance of the 10,000-ton cruiser. Opposition 
on this score is anticipated from the U.S.A., as 
the acceptance of the 7,500-ton cruiser armed 
with six-inch guns would allow Britain in time 
of war to arm as light cruisers her merchant 
fleet, which is the largest in the world, while 
still keeping within the orbit of any agreement 
reached at Geneva. With regard to submarines 
the British Government makes it clear that 
although still opposed in principle to the 
continued use of under-water craft, in view of 
the different views on this subject taken by 
other Governments it suggests the introduction 
of a small type of vessel in this class. The 
U.S.A. will find it difficult to combat these 
proposals, since they embody such liberal 
reductions. 


It is barely possible for the British public to 
understand the fury with which the Flag Bill has 
been debated in South Africa; and the quarrel 
being what it is, with bitter accusations of dis- 
loyalty and of desire to establish local British 
ascendancy being thrown back and forward, it 
is undesirable that any organ of public opinion 
here should use strong language on the question. 
English-speaking South Africans for the most part 
contend that they want the Union Jack included 
in the flag simply as recognition that they are 
South Africans, not merely British subjects who 
chance to be temporarily sojourning in South 
Africa. General Hertzog and his friends assert 
that the desire for the inclusion of the Union Jack 
is inspired by the inveterate passion of English- 
speaking South Africans for ascendancy over the 
Dutch. Animosities have been aroused which 


cannot be allayed by any proposal that the Unio, 
Jack may be flown in addition to the South African 
flag. The Bill has been passed; the crisis, hoy, 
ever, is developing. We can but contemplate jt 
with profound regret. South Africa has been 
thrown back many years by this lamentabj 
controversy. 


King Fuad, accompanied by his Prim 
Minister, Sarwat Pasha, will arrive in London op 
July 4. The Royal visit will, it is expected, bp 
associated with the conversations on the subject of 
Anglo-Egyptian co-operation, referred to in thes 
columns last Saturday. These conversations ma 
in turn lead to a broader review by the British 
and Egyptian Governments of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations; and some attempt to clear up the 
anomalies of the position created by the Foy 
Reserve Points is indicated. It is anticipated that 
avenues will be explored with a view to arriving 
eventually at some plan whereby this position 
could be modified in such a way that Egyptian 
susceptibilities and British interests could both be 
accommodated in a more permanent form, 
Whether this would lead in the long run toa 
permanent Anglo-Egyptian Alliance, as has been 
suggested in some quarters, it is as yet too early 
to say. At all events, it is a fact that, had the 
recent Anglo-Egyptian crisis not been cleared up, 
King Fuad’s visit would have been postponed, 
The forthcoming Royal visit is, therefore, both a 
vindication of British statesmanship and a happy 
augury for the future of Anglo-Egyptian relations, 


May we hope, after the severe castigation 
to which it was subjected by Lord Dawson of 
Penn, that the last has been heard of what is 
absurdly called ‘‘ popular control ”’ of the supply 
of liquor to those not rich enough to keep cellars 
of their own? Some people are ruined by drink, 
some are ruined by betting, but the vendor of 
sound beer or wine is not more necessarily a 
promoter of drunkenness than a racehorse owner 
like Lord Astor, whose assiduity in the cause of 
compulsory temperance has become one of the 
most boresome things in to-day’s public life, is 
an instigator of financial disaster on the turf. 
What little Lord Dawson left undone in regard to 
the preposterous scheme fathered by the Bishop 
of Liverpool was done by the Bishop of Durham, 
who summed up in the Lords by saying that 
the Bill was ‘‘ false in principle, obsolete in 
method, and unsound in finance.’’ Not Prohibi- 
tion, naked or disguised, but the reform 
public houses and the education of the peopl 
in civilized appreciation of the uses of wine i 
the true temperance policy. The nation is no 
unsober, but it consumes its drink unintelligently 
and too often in an unpleasant environment. 


Next Wednesday a total eclipse of the su 
will be visible in the north of England (weather 
permitting) for the first time for 200 years 
This is an event of great interest, and all who 
are able should enjoy a spectacle which thei 
ancestors for five generations have not been in 4 
position to witness, and which will not again be 
visible in these islands until 1999 (what a chan 
then for the millenialists and all other superstitious 
persons!). What is amusing is the way in which 
this phenomenon of Nature is being exploited by 
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the Press. One daily newspaper has adopted the 
eclipse as its own pet property, taking credit not 
only for its advice as how best to see it, but also, 
it would almost seem, for the event itself. The 
manner in which the affair is being treated is 
typical of our age. A headline in one of the news- 

rs ran thus: ‘‘ Nature’s Great Gala Perform- 
ance: Dancing-in the Eclipse ’’—followed by 
details of the festivities that have been arranged at 
a Welsh seaside resort to amuse the spectators who 
will wait through the night to witness the spectacle 
soon after dawn. 


Provided the dogs do not lose interest in it, 
and the most experienced of them seem to be 
the most vividly interested, the public will not 

of the new sport of greyhound racing. 

It has drawn as many as thirty thousand 
tators to the White City greyhound race- 
course on a Single night, and we have yet to 
encounter any spectator whq has not been 
delighted. There is only one thing lacking 
to make the new sport as popular as racing— 
knowledge of the competitors. When the dogs 
are as familiarly known as racehorses are there 
will be a great intensification of enthusiasm. 


It may be doubted whether there is in popular 
English daily journalism an editor with a greater 
mastery of the technique of his business than 
Mr. Blumenfeld, of the Daily Express, who has 
been entertained lately by a large body of 
journalists and politicians on the completion of 
his fortieth year in Fleet Street. It is certain that 
there is no editor more outspoken. And it is 
proof of the magnanimity of British public life 
that statesmen with whom he has at times engaged 
in bitter controversy should delight to do him 
honour. We do not pretend to love the popular 
daily Press; but in Mr. Blumenfeld we salute a 
master of his craft, and a man who, knowing 
exceptionally well the consequences of every 
journalistic move, has never shrunk from facing 
them at the call of duty. 


The interest in General Knowledge questions 
grows rather than diminishes. For the amusement 
of our readers we have set the following paper of 
twelve questions. Believing that knowledge is its 
own reward, we offer no prize. The correct 
answers will be published in next week’s 
SaruRDay Review. (1) What were the thirteen 
original United States? (2) What famous 
sculptor carved a statue from a block of marble 
that had been condemned as useless, and what 
did the statue represent? (3) Where was 
Shelley’s grandfather born? (4) Who was said 
to have called in the New World to redress the 
balance of the Old? (5) Explain the following 
terms: Maiden over, chukker, popping crease, 
dedans, foot-fault. (6) Who was the last British 
monarch to command an army in the field, and 
at what battle? (7) What is an isotope? (8) 

at were the last words of the younger Pitt? 
(9) What famous work of fiction of the 19th 
century mentions ‘‘ Straighteners ’’ and ‘‘ Musical 
Banks’? (10) What was Hippocleides doing 
when he said ‘‘ Hippocleides doesn’t care ”’? 
(11) Who wrote the libretto of Wagner’s Ring? 
(12) What is meant by: i. The Wilhelmstrasse. 
li, The Ballplatz. iii. The Quai d’Orsay? 


HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


HE Government’s scheme of reform for 

the House of Lords has surprised every one, 

not in itself, but in the time of its pro- 
duction. The Cabinet Committee has sat so 
long on this subject that every one assumed it 
could reach no definite conclusion. Even if it 
had a scheme on the stocks, it seemed reason- 
able to expect that the Government would wait 
and hear what suggestions the Lords themselves 
would make before launching it. But to every 
one’s surprise, not only was it launched on 
Monday, but already it has been accepted in 
quarters from which opposition was most to be 
feared. The reform begins by getting rid of the 
‘* backwoodsmen,’’ the peers who take no part 
in the current business of the House, but turn 
up and swell the majority when a crisis arrives; 
much like the members of the House of Commons 
who rush from the smoking-rooms to the 
division lobby without hearing a word of a 
debate. In future, under the Government’s 
scheme, the possession of a peerage will not give 
the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords, 
but only to elect representative peers and to 
stand as a candidate for such election. Lord 
Cave was vague in his figures, but we gather 
that in a reduced membership of 350, roughly 50 
will be royal princes, bishops, and law lords, 
and of the remainder some 200 will be hereditary 
peers elected by themselves from their own 
number. Nothing has been told us about the 
method of election, but obviously the ‘‘ back- 
woodsmen ” will not be elected in any case. 
We shall miss the very occasional speeches of 
what the Duke of Marlborough humorously 
calls the ‘* recreational ” peers, but even he cannot 
persuade us that the country will be worse off. 
But how many Liberal and Labour peers are 
likely to be elected under this plan? If, as is 
possible, not one would be returned, that would 
indeed be a calamity, for it would ruin the 
representative character of the House, and when 
a Conservative Government was in power give us 
what in effect would be single Chamber government. 
It is to avoid this catastrophe that the Govern- 
ment propose to nominate the remainder of the 
House, roughly about another hundred members. 
Nomination by the Government of the day may 
seem an undesirable thing in a chamber which 
we want not only to be a bulwark against sudden 
and ill-considered constitutional changes but also 
critical, and as far as possible independent of 
whatever Government is in power. It was evident 
from Lord Birkenhead’s speech that some 
members of the Cabinet would have preferred 
election direct or indirect by outside con- 
stituencies. But the difficulty of making the 
Upper House more representative in this way 
was that it might have been strengthened at the 
expense of the House of Commons. If you 
have two representative bodies, one elected by 
the present somewhat crude methods, and under 
the domination of the Executive, and the other 
more independent alike of the Executive and of 
mass caprice, and probably more genuinely 
representative of the permanent will of the nation, 
the second will be the more respected, and the 
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supremacy of the House of Commons in our 
democratic institutions will pass. 

It was for this reason that the Government 
decided not to remodel the whole character 
of the House of Lords, but to make the peers 
their own electors and to correct omissions by 
nomination. The argument of Lord Birkenhead 
that in this way the representation of Labour in 
the House of Lords can be greatly strengthened 
may not commend itself to the Labour party, 
but it is undoubtedly sincere. An alternative 
—perhaps a supplementary plan—to nomination 
would be to let the peers elect their numbers by 
proportional representation. That would secure 
for the two weaker parties a_ representation 
not much if at all inferior to their present strength 
in the House, and the nomination of the 
remainder would make the balance of parties 
much less lop-sided than it is. Perhaps it will 
turn out that this is the plan that the Government 
have in mind, and if so it will go far to meet 
the Opposition’s objection that the new scheme 
will make the House of Lords more conservative 
than it is. 

But on many details we shall be wise to wait 
for further information before expressing, 
approval or condemnation. Members are to be 
elected for twelve years and a third are to be 
re-elected every four years. That, presumably, 
means that the full numbers will be empanelled 
by election and nomination when the Bill becomes 
law, and that a third of their number will be 
chosen by lot to seek re-election or to be re- 
nominated or replaced. If that be so, the first 
act of the Conservative Government, if the next 
general election returns one, may be to nominate 
a great number of Labour ‘‘ Lords of Parlia- 
ment ’’? to the Upper House. These and other 
probabilities await further investigation. 

But the changes in the composition of the 
House of Lords derive their chief importance 
from the changes in the Parliament Act. The 
Conservatives are not merely justified in erecting 
barriers against great constitutional changes by 
an Executive wielding the tyranny of a temporary 
majority; they would be failing in their duty 
if they neglected to do so; and the fact that the 
best guarantee is the political good sense of the 
English people does not make it less desirable 
to diminish the chances of its being abused and 
imposed upon. The present proposals of the 
Government make no changes in the respective 
powers of Lords and Commons in regard to 
financial and general legislation. Money Bills 
will still be outside the power of the House of 
Lords to amend or reject, unless they relate to 
rating—an exception that does not make a new 
rule but is only declaratory of existing practice. 
In future, again, a committee of the two Houses 
and not the Speaker alone will decide what is 
and what is not a Money Bill, but that change, 
already recommended by the Bryce Committee, 
will be an improvement and welcomed by no one 
more than by the Speaker. On all other legislation, 
with one exception, the provisions of the Parlia- 
ment Act stand unchanged. The exception is 
legislation to abolish the House of Lords or to 
restrict its powers or change its composition 
or to alter the Parliament Act itself. © Such 
legislation to become law will require the consent 
of the House of Lords. 


But suppose this consent is refused, as it would 
be, how is the deadlock to be resolved? The 
answer is: in precisely the same way as other 
deadlocks in the past, namely, by the creation 
of, or the threat to create, new peers. But the 
conditions will have been changed, because 
in the meantime the grant of a peerage no longer 
carries with it the right to sit and vote in the 
Lords. That, under the Government’s proposals, 
can only be given by election or by nomination, 
and if the panel is full the Government of the 
day would have to wait until the quadrenniaj 
period has vacated a third of the seats. Even 
then, no matter how many new peers were 
created, they could only carry one-third of the 
votes of the House and, to be certain of 4 
majority, it would be necessary to wait for the 
second quadrennium. In effect, then, what the 
new proposals amount to is that while a 
recalcitrant House of Lords may delay ordinary 
legislation for no more than two years, it may 
defend its own life, character and powers for a 
further period which may be as long as eight 
years. If the country is still in the same mind 
at the end of eight years, the will of the Govern. 
ment will be done, for the necessary aumber of 
peers will have to enforce it. If on the other 
hand, as may well be, the Government has been 
changed—why, then nothing happens. That is 
the heart of the new proposals. 

For the first time in our history we shall have 
a rudimentary written constitution which cannot 
be changed by the will of the Government of 
the day. To change it, at least one and prob- 
ably two general elections will be necessary, 
confirming the Government in its policy. That 
will be a complete barrier against arbitrary and 
capricious constitutional changes, and _ this 
country, which has no such protection at pre 
sent, has a right to protection and in view of 
recent developments perhaps needs it. Nor can 
special protection of the constitution, which in 
one form or another exists in all democratic 
countries except our own, be stigmatized as 
undemocratic or reactionary. 


THE LIMITS OF “ LIMITATION” 


F any argument were required to reinforce the 
| necessity for a limitation of armaments it could 
be found in the threat already being made in 
certain quarters in the United States of how that 
country will respond should the Conference now 
assembled in Geneva fail of its objective. The Big 
Navy school is busy explaining that the only reply 
to failure is more ships, and if the Conference 
does not succeed in reaching agreement they 
declare that they will force the Government to 
embark immediately on a huge programme of 
cruiser-building which will place them enormously 
ahead of other Powers in naval strength. It is 
not a pleasant atmosphere for the Conference to 
deliberate in; in lesser affairs it would be given an 
ugly name. But it is well that the position should 
be fairly faced so that we may know what failure is 
likely to mean. 
The present Conference was called by Mr. 
Coolidge as a gamble. As he saw it, a further 
instalment of the process begun so favourably at 
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the Washington Conference of 1921 would have 
several advantages. No doubt the first of these 
would be moral: were the Conference a success 
the American reputation for idealism would stand 
even higher than before. Secondly, it would 
deliver him from his Big Navyites, whose pressure 
was becoming harder to resist without some new 
and unanswerable argument such as a limitation 
agreement would provide. Thirdly, it would go 
far, if it were successful, in recovering for him the 
prestige lost over the. Nicaraguan venture (in this 
country it is not yet understood how heavily the 
Coolidge Administration stepped on the toes of 
Middle West opinion over Nicaragua). Lastly, 
and most important of all, it would (again if 
successful) allow of considerable economies in 
national expenditure. These four considerations 
taken together seemed to the President amply to 
justify the calling of a Conference. Everything, 
however, depended upon its success. If the 
American delegates go back empty-handed, Mr. 
Coolidge will have delivered himself over tied and 
bound to the Big Navyites, and there will be every 
possibility of a new and disastrous naval race, 
on a scale larger than any that has preceded it 
and with America assured by her size and wealth 
of consistent advantage, being forced on an already 
overburdened world. 

That is what is at stake at Geneva now and 
that is why the need for a successful conclusion 
to the discussions is so great. We have examined 
the various proposals put forward in the ‘ Notes of 
the Week ’; we need not refer to them here. The 
main object on which agreement has to be reached 
is the fixing of a ratio of naval strength between the 
three Powers concerned which will satisfy their 
legitimate needs. That is not so easy in this 
Conference, which is dealing with cruisers and light 
craft, as it was at Washington, where capital ships 
were dealt with; because the needs of the various 
countries in regard to commerce-protectors (i.e. 
light cruisers as opposed to capital ships, which 
are purely fighting machines) differ vitally accord- 
ing to geographical and economic considerations. 
Mr. Bridgeman hit upon the essence of the 
problem in his opening speech at the Conference. 
“The deliberations,’’ he said, ‘‘ would be more 
likely to reach a successful conclusion if each 
country adopted an attitude of complete frankness 
in stating what naval forces it wanted, and why.” 
That is the point. It is not a question of arriving 
at a ratio of naval power which will fit into a 
preconceived formula of what the relative strengths 
of America, Japan and Great Britain at sea should 
be. That is too academic. It is a question of 
agreeing by frank discussion on the minimum 
needs of each Power to meet its own particular 
obligations of commerce and defence. 

In one respect in particular the British proposals 
are well chosen, and that is in their insistence on 
the economic aspect of disarmament. They 
suggest a limitation in the size of ships and vessels. 
Limitation of armaments, at all events on the scale 
now proposed, is not going to prevent war. What 
it is going to do is to prevent waste: it will make 
war not less likely but less costly. A war can be 
fought as readily with bows and arrows as with 
howitzers, and if all the combatants are equally 
armed it makes no difference whether their arms 
are small or large—no difference, that is, to the 
result, but a great deal. of difference to the cost. 
That is where the British proposals are both sound 


and honest. They do not presuppose, what none 
of us believe, that a successful outcome of the 
Conference will prevent war; they address them- 
selves not to the ethical but to the economic 
problem, saying simply that as we must all have 
navies and as we are heavily taxed, we should 
reduce their cost as much as possible by reducing 
their weight as much as possible. That is as far 
as disarmament in the present state of the world is 
likely to take us, and it is much more likely to 
take us that far if we do not attempt just yet to 
make it take us farther. Nor is it by amy means a 
small advance. If as a result of the Conference 
this country were to be saved between fifty and 
sixty million pounds of taxation in the next ten 
years (which is quite possible) no one would call 
the discussions a failure. The alternative, as we 
have seen, is a new naval race, in which this 
country would be financially crippled. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


time in the history of this Parliament, and per- 

haps for the last time in the history of any 
Parliament, the hereditary Chamber has become the 
‘more important of the two. For three days noble 
Lords have been discussing constitutional issues of 
the first magnitude, while the House of Commons have 
been dealing without enthusiasm on either side with 
the last stages of the Trade Disputes Bill. 

* ~ 


When it was announced some weeks ago that the 
House of Lords on a given date was to have a dis- 
cussion on the subject of its own reform, there was 
comparatively little interest aroused, either at West- 
minster or elsewhere in the country. We had all heard 
often enough of the subject. Mr. Asquith had said 
in 1912 that the matter was one which brooked no 
delay. Proposals had been brought forward by the 
Coalition—and dropped. Lord Birkenhead, when in 
Opposition, had bitterly abused Lords Salisbury and 
Selborne for having taken no action in the matter 
during the first six months of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Government. Lord Birkenhead had now been in office 
for two and a half years, and no action had been taken. 
Some people were known to be interested in the 
matter—the country was. known not to be. The forth- 
coming debate, therefore, seemed only a matter of 
academic interest, and it was academic interest only 
that induced a few members of the Lower House on 
Monday afternoon to stroll down the corridor in the 
hopes of being provided by their lordships with more 
palatable fare than the endless repetition of stale argu- 
ment and false assertions with which the Labour Party 
have been endeavouring to justify the existence of 
the guillotine. 


2% HE centre of interest has shifted. For the first 


* 
* * 


Lord FitzAlan, who was once well known to the 
House of Commons as the popular Whip, Lord 
Edmund Talbot, opened the debate by stating in plain 
and forcible language the case that exists for the 
reform of the House of Lords. He insisted upon the 
necessity of having a strong Second Chamber, admitted 
the inadequacy of the present House, and pleaded that 
greater powers should be given to a differently con- 
stituted body. His arguments failed to convince the 
Duke of Marlborough, who urged his fellow peers to 


have nothing to do with any proposals for reform. 
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He declared his strong dislike of the professional 
politician, who he did not think would prove a valu- 
able addition to their numbers, but he overlooked the 
fact that under the present system the professional 
politician, if successful, usually finds his way to the 
House of Lords in the end, and he forgot that Lord 
FitzAlan, whom he described as ‘‘ so blue in faith, 
so blue in politics and, above all, so blue in blood,’’ 
is, as a matter of fact, a professional politician him- 
self. His weakest argument was when he enlarged 
upon the useful functions fulfilled by those peers— 
described as ‘‘ recreational ’’ peers—who devote their 
lives to sport, his strongest argument was when he 
exploded the fallacy that a strong Second Chamber 
can prevent a revolution. 


* 
* * 


Lord Arran, speaking from the Liberal benches, 
stated in unambiguous language a fact that has long 
been present to the minds of most of those who have 
devoted time or study to this question; namely, that 
once the constitution of the Upper Chamber is tam- 
pered with, the hereditary principle must disappear 
altogether. When Lord Arran sat down the Lord 
Chancellor rose. His intervention at this point came 
as a surprise to many who had been expecting no 
pronouncement by the Government on the first day of 
the debate. “Surprise, however, gave way to astonish- 
ment when Lord Cave calmly proceeded to give the 
outline of a definite scheme of reform to which the 
Government were willing to be committed. No whisper 
to the effect that any such sensational step was to be 
taken had reached the ears of the Government’s sup- 
porters in the House of Commons. Not in one con- 
stituency out of a hundred had the matter been men- 
tioned at the General Election, nowhere had it been 
mentioned since. Not the slightest effort had been 
made to test the opinion of members or to warn them 
of what was to come, 


* 
* * 


Lord Cave was followed by Lord Haldane, who is 


almost inaudible, but who was understood to pledge | 


his party to uncompromising hostility towards any 
proposals for strengthening the Second Chamber. Lord 
Selborne, with whom this matter has long been an 
amiable and, it was hoped, harmless fad, found that 
the Government proposals did not go far enough, but 
was prepared to support them as far as they went. 
He also explained that the reason why so many peers 
were not as regular as they might be in attendance on 
their Lordships’ House was because they could not 
afford the journey to London. 


* 
* * 


On the following day the Duke of Northumberland, 
whose dreams are haunted by the red spectre of revo- 
lution, and who believes that nothing but a restored 
veto can keep back the howling mob from the battle- 
ments of Alnwick or prevent the enthronement of the 
Goddess of Reason in Westminster Abbey, expressed 
in forcible and fearless language the opinion of the 
Morning Post. Lord Parmoor attempted a spirited 
attack on the proposals, but was sadly hampered by 
the previous utterances of Sir Alfred Cripps. The 
opportunity was too good for Lord Birkenhead to miss, 
and for twenty minutes in the best Old Bailey manner 
he kept the unfortunate Lord Parmoor writhing on the 
toasting fork to the infinite amusement of his fellow 
peers. He then proceeded to commit the Government 
still further to the introduction of definite proposals 
for reform within the life-time of the present Parlia- 
ment. His enthusiastic adherence to the scheme had 
been expected, for it is known that his Lordship has 
long been anxious to secure the right of sitting in 
whichever Chamber he prefers. 


In the House of Commons, among the more rego, 
tionary and less reflective Ministerialists with the 
safest seats, the new proposals are being accepted with 
complacency but without enthusiasm. Some, hoy. 
ever, who belong to the more progressive section of 
the Party are foretelling the loss of eye 
seat that has ever returned a Socialist or a Libera) 
in the past, and those who still doubted are noy 
reluctantly convinced that the reported swing towards 
the Right is a reality, that what was once calle 
Baldwinism is dead and that the forces of reaction 
are supreme in the counsels of the Cabinet. 

First Crtizeyx 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[FRomM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


Oxford, June 21, 1927 

XFORD, with a touching loyalty to her tragj. 
() tions, has pledged herself by vote to the los 

cause of keeping women in their proper place, 
The controversy has been sordid and regrettable, nor 
is there reason to believe that we have yet heard the 
end of it. The Preamble adopted in Congregation 
last week (by a minority vote of 229 out of over 600 
members) changes nothing, and yet it changes every. 
thing. The present numbers and the present policies 
of the women’s societies are not modified, but petri. 
fied; they are required to remain as they are until the 
University shall be pleased to reconsider the ques. 
tion. Neither side, of course, at present desires any 
change; the battle is not about expansion, but about 
status and the theoretical right of expansion. In it. 
self, therefore, this terrific contest seems hardly 
explicable. Oxford, one would have thought, is the 
last place to forget the advantages of letting sleep. 
ing dogs lie. One must seek some more convincing 
reason than is found in the manifestos. 

It is at the back of the minds of the dominant 
figures in the University that the time has come for 
a check on expansion. Although Oxford is far ex- 
ceeded in size by both London and Cambridge, they 
feel that any further increase in numbers will seriously 
injure the traditional character of the University. 
Whether or not that point of view is correct need not 
be discussed now. But it is obviously a reasonable 
standpoint, and, equally obviously, if one feels that 
the University as a whole cannot continue to expand 
without deterioration one cannot acquiesce in the 
growth of a novel and perhaps disturbing element in 
it, since such expansion could in that case never be 
balanced by a corresponding expansion of the rest. 
Now most of the men’s colleges are central, and are 
too closely hemmed in to contemplate any substantial 
extension. Lincoln, following Hertford’s example, 
is going to overflow across a bridge; Magdalen wants 
to demolish the adjoining buildings of Magdalen Col- 
lege School; Balliol has already built upon its roof, 
and the ambitions of other colleges are restricted to 
similar petty opportunities. Moreover, the general 
intention of building schemes is not so much to in- 
crease numbers as to relieve the pressure by which 
many undergraduates are at present forced into lodg- 
ings in their first year. 

There is, therefore, no serious danger in this direc 
tion; but the women’s colleges, farther afield and less 
fortified by tradition, seem unhampered by any such 
physical limitations. Their present equilibrium 
depends on nothing more enduring than the will and 
policy of their governing bodies. It is natural for 
the males of the limitation party, conscious of 
much more solid obstacles by which their own expat 
sion is barred, to regard these guarantees as too slight, 
and it is equally natural for the women’s party, wh 
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has hitherto taken a keenly public-spirited standpoint, 
to resent very warmly such an attitude of mistrust. 
The preamble, therefore, is not so much an attack on 
women as an attempt to dam up the expansion of the 
University in the only direction in which it seems 
capable of breaking bounds. Perhaps it would have 
been impolitic in the actual struggle to state the issue 
in that way; at any rate it was not stated in that 
way, and the battle was fought on lines of parlia- 
mentary casuistry, not always of the most edifying 
sort. But the fact that the leaders of the limitation 

are personally by no means bigoted anti- 
feminists seems to confirm this construction. Most 
of those who voted came with their minds made up, 
and were not to be converted even by such an appeal 
as that of the Principal of Somerville—one of the 
most sincere and eloquent speeches we have heard 
for a long time. 

It would be a mistake, then, to treat this interest- 
ing phenomenon as nothing more than a belated echo 
of the feminist wars. Actually it belongs to a much 
more recent series—the same series as the Trades 
Disputes Bill and the proposals for the reform of the 
House of Lords. The origin of all such measures 
which nominally amend hasty concessions but are 
actually anticipating trouble is a lack of confidence 
in the younger generation. Roughly the standpoint 
is: ‘‘ We do not think this is a serious danger now, 
but it is pretty certainly going to be a serious danger 
later on; while we Conservatives still have the power 
we must do all we can to save the younger genera- 
tion from itself, to make sweéping changes difficult 
by laying down rigid rules which will serve to rein- 
force those who think as we think about the merits 
of our glorious Constitution, University and so on.” 
And fortified by this laudable resolution our elders 
proceed quite unconsciously to abolish all the quali- 
ties which have made those vague institutions so 
admirable—their perennial flexibility, their delicate 
response to the changing pressures of reality, their 
subtle appeal to public spirit. They do not see that 
such measures strengthen no one except the congenital 
conservative, and that it is in spite of him, not 
through him, that States have to be saved. Their 
well-meant efforts only irritate the dogs they fondly 
hope to muzzle, and, worst of all, tie the hands of 
those who alone can keep the old fabric substantially 
intact through a dynamic age—the opportunist con- 
servatives. It is, perhaps, necessary to explain that 
I am not discussing the merits of particular measures 
(which have already been fully dealt with in this 
_) but simply the spirit which seems to underlie 

em. 

Whether the younger generation has deserved this 
lack of confidence is too large a question to enter 
into now. Certainly, as one observes it at Oxford, 
it shows no sign of being fired with that eagerness 
for service, and alertness to living issues, which are 
an obvious need of the future. A minority is doctrin- 
aire, serious-minded, and rather futile; a majority is 
trivial and well-meaning, and also rather futile—there 
are probably latent sparks, but one rarely sees any. 
At Sir Frederick Kenyon’s Romanes Lecture on Friday 
there were three undergraduates in the whole of the 
gallery open to them, of whom one walked out after 
the first ten minutes. The lecture, certainly, was 
sound and typical of the best traditions of the Civil Ser- 
vice and no more, but the undergraduates did not 
know it was going to be—they were simply not in- 
terested enough to have heard of such a thing as the 
Romanes Lecture. One minor complaint—is it abso- 
lutely necessary for the Romanes Lecturer to address 
his distinguished audience over a lectern half-hidden 
by a blatant admonition against piracy under the Copy- 
right Act—especially when the walls of the Sheldonian 
are already plastered with similar warnings? 

For the first time an ‘‘undergraduette’”’ is acting with 
undergraduates in the O.U.D.S. production of ‘ The 
Tempest,’ and for the first time a woman has won the 


Newdigate. Miss Trevelyan’s ‘ Julia Daughter of 
Claudius ’ is an interesting composition in blank verse 
and suggests Matthew Arnold mildly influenced by 
Sitwellism : 


Some twelve hours since 
A traveller resting at the lonely farm, 
Quiet in the sunshine of the first green slopes, 
Told of the wonder that was in far Rome 
To-day, of joy sprung from the tomb, of death 
More glowing than the freshest life and, last, 
Of beauty such as eye had never seen 
Nor man’s thought imaged. . . . 


. .. The stars have fled 
And through the darkness the spade shivers harsh 
On stone and iron. There is no voice to wail 
Though the earth shudders as the grey clods fall 
Heavy upon her and triumphant clay 
Corrodes her brightness. . . . 


. . The garish sun 
May rise and daub the ground with yellow light, 
Casting crude shadows, but the day is dead 
And joy is dead for ever... . 


THE NEW UNIVERSITIES 
By B. Iror Evans 


N Thursday their Majesties opened the celebra- 

tions of the Centenary of University College, 

London. It is well that the event has been 
made one of national rather than local importance, 
for the foundation of University College in 1826 
marked the beginning of a movement which has 
changed the values of University life in this country. 
Since that date University institutions have developed 
in a number of provincial towns, and University 
College has held in relation to them a position some- 
what akin to that of the Mother of Parliaments and 
the Dominions; their constitutions and their policies 
have been largely fashioned by her example. This 
occasion makes a survey of the whole subject 
particularly interesting. 

A hundred years ago Oxford and Cambridge were 
the only two University institutions in England and’ 
Wales; to-day, in the same area, we possess twelve 
Universities and three University Colleges which 
register over thirty thousand full-time students, and 
there is a number of embryo institutions which aim 
at University rank. This quantitative increase though 
significant is not the most important development, for 
within this period the whole conception of University 
life has changed. The very purpose of the foundation 
of University College was the removal of the religious 
tests which still circumscribed admission to the older 
institutions. Dissenters, and Jews and Roman 
Catholics were prominent, along with free-thinkers, in 
the inauguration of the Gower Street College; they 
united in the belief that no longer could disparity of 
faith prohibit the free intellectual community of minds. 
Other barriers were destroyed. Women were very 
early admitted to the classes of University College, 
and in 1878 they were allowed to sit with men for the 
degrees of the University of London. Not only were 
the conditions of admission to University College an 
innovation, but the scope of the studies themselves 
differed materially from that traditionally prescribed. 
In 1826 the courses at Oxford and Cambridge were 
still dominated by classical studies ; University College, 
while it did not neglect Latin and Greek, emphasized 
in its earliest days Modern Languages, political 
economy, and the sciences, and it has attempted to 
extend on every possible occasion the range ef subjects 
which are worthy of University work. The poet 
Thomas Campbell when he wrote his letter in 
The Times on February 9, 1825, advocating to his 
friend Henry Brougham the necessity of a University 
in the London area, could hardly have foreseen what 
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a mighty institution would arise, or what a profound 
influence it would effect. 

So much for the progress of the newer Universities ; 
it may be well to look at the other side of the picture. 
The multiple traditions which surround Oxford and 
Cambridge and make the memories which cling around 
their Colleges an epitome of the life of the nation must 
of necessity be almost entirely absent from these 
modern institutions. University College itself is for- 
tunate in its playing fields and in its halls of residence, 
though these are inadequate to the increasing number 
of its students; above all it possesses, in Gower Street, 
buildings and laboratories worthy both in their dignity 
and equipment of a University institution. Unfortu- 
nately many of the provincial Universities have been 
unable to follow this example. In the provinces a 
University often consists of a block of ugly buildings, 
built flush with the main street of some Northern 
industrial town. The noise of town life rattles nearby 
and the smoke of factory chimneys is not far removed. 
Even the best of these provincial Universities have 
very inadequate provision for social life, and but 
scanty facilities for the residence of their students. 
The undergraduate of such a University leaves home 
in the morning and travels to his University, set 
possibly in the middle of the only large town he has 
ever known. There he receives his courses of instruc- 
tion; he lunches in the College refectory with students 
cognizant with his own accent and argot, and at night 
he travels home once again. The broad social and 
humanizing life which constitutes the most important 
factor of University association at its best has not 
come his way. 

The University of London, even in the days when 
it lacked the highly organized social life which it 
possesses to-day, attempted to compensate for this 
inadequacy by the excellence of its instruction and the 
high standard of its examinations. From the begin- 
ning University College attracted men of first-standing 
to its chairs, and that tradition has been more than 
maintained. A number of instances could be quoted 
of men who in recent years have refused to leave 
University College although attractive invitations have 
been issued from the older Universities. The tradition 
of the College rests in this high respect for scholarship 
and intellectual study. It was this feature that 
attracted the late Sir Walter Raleigh when he was 
a student at Gower Street; the Professors, he 
once suggested, did not look at you, ‘‘ they looked 
the way you were going.” Possibly the Professor 
did not know all his students personally, and certainly 
there was no tutorial system to provide counsel for 
each individual, but there were men in the principal 
chairs from whose personality the meaning of culture 
and scholarship could be assimilated. 

To what extent have the institutions which have 
followed University College maintained this standard? 
It is full time for that question to be given the most 
detailed consideration. The provincial Universities 
are largely the outcome of local loyaities; in some 
cases they are governed by business men who have 
only a remote conception of the purpose of University 
work. Their revenue, apart from a Treasury grant, 
is derived mainly from local sources, including 
grants from the local education authorities, and is 
insufficient for the work which they attempt to do. 
There is not a single library in any provincial Univer- 
sity that can compare with the library facilities of an 
American State University. I am not suggesting that 
there are no departments in these Universities of great 
academic distinction, and of vital practical utility, but 
the standard is not maintained throughout, nor can it 
be maintained with the material at their disposal. 
Possibly we have too many Universities in England 
and Wales; this, at least, we know: that local zeal 
in founding them is keener than the local zeal which 
works for their maintenance. It would be appropriate 
if the centenary of University College and the memory 
of its long record of achievement drew attention to the 


national problem of the future of our Universities, }; 
would be better to have six adequate Universities thay 
twelve institutions with duplicate and _ill-maintaineg 
departments. Unless we are careful we shall py, 
swamped with a still larger number of local instity. 
tions claiming the right to award degrees ang 
conducting courses of dubious excellence in build; 
bare of proper provision. Excessive devolution jp 
University life may mean the triumph of the mediocre, 
The patriots of Muddle Town may well wish to gain 
a charter for a Muddle Town University, but the 
nation would be better served if they could sink their 
local loyalties in an attempt to supply the nation with 
a limited number of regional Universities, fully 
equipped for teaching and research, and maintainj 
the qualities with which University life at its beg 
has been associated in this country. 


THE GENIUS OF TILDEN 


By Ivor BROWN 


AVING neither the luck nor the leisure which 
H enable one to visit the Centre Court at Wimble. 

don and since I cannot afford to answer the 
advertisers who would dispose of their privilege for 
some twenty or thirty guineas, I must take my 
chances elsewhere. On the whole I consider myself 
a remarkably unlucky person; I am always meeting 
friends who have just ‘‘ picked up ’”’ treasure for a 
trifle. They habitually find their Waterford glass, their 
first editions, and their pieces of furniture in tousled 
markets designed for the indiscriminate accumulation 
of ‘* junk.’’ I never find anything: the penny box at 
the bookseller’s yields me nothing but disconsolate 
French primers or the tattered observations of some 
far-off divine upon the proper conduct of a Christian 
life. I suppose it really is that I have not an eye nor 
patience either, and cannot play the kestrel over our 
dumps in the side-street, hovering for an hour in order 
to swoop for a moment. None the less, I did, last 
week, have a lucky strike. Without any waiting or 
booking, I walked into a green field in Didsbury, 
Manchester, and saw Tilden play tennis.* According 
to the experts he was playing as well as ever he played 
in his life of wingless victory. ‘‘ In the opinion of 
many fine judges, the most wonderful and sustained 
display of brilliance ever witnessed,’? wrote one of 
the specialists concerning this affair. So now I can 
look in the face those tiresome snatchers of fifty- 
pound folios from the sixpenny shelf. I have had my 
find. 

Tilden was matched in a friendly Anglo-American 
bout with D. M. Greig, who was playing substitute 
for J. C. Gregory. The American won 6-0, 6-0, 6-2. 
I did not realize at the time how high Greig stood in 
the English lists and thought that, in Gregory's 
absence, he had been invited to play the part of whip- 
ping-boy and was to be thanked for his heroic self- 
exposure to the storm. Later I discovered that Greig 
had almost as much right to stand up to Tilden as 
anyone else, and two days later he made the other 
American, Hunter, fight extremely hard to win. Thus 
the superb severity of Tilden’s attack becomes even 
more remarkable in retrospect than it seemed at the 
time. And at the time mine eyes dazzled. 

International tennis has settled down as a struggle 
between Nordic and Latin. Tilden on the court is 4 
bronzed Viking in flannels; he has extreme height and 
strength and yet no suggestion of heaviness. He 
stands to receive the ball with an air of lightness and 


* I am well aware that the antiquarians who practise “ real” 
tennis in the five or six cloisters still surviving insist that the 
word “ tennis” is their monopoly. I prefer to follow general 
usage and suggest that their growls are about as sensible as 
putting up a notice on Hampstead Heath to the effect that 
trespassers will be prosecuted. 
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fexibility which argue that he is somehow airily privi- 
leged against the gross laws of gravitation. Such 
surely was the station of the herald Mercury new- 

‘shted on a heaven-kissing hill, but this: Mercury has 
more than messages in hand. He handles the thunder- 
polt of far-darting Phoebus, and Jove himself might 
be content with levin of such furious discharge. The 

layer moves trippingly. When Suzanne crosses the 
court she is menace incarnate and reminds one of a 
Fury who has taken to tennis by accident. Tilden 
does not strike terror by his aspect or his gait. In- 
deed, there is a touch of light-hearted ballet about his 
jissom foot-work in the court. He has temperament 
and shows it. In victory he was bubbling with 
courtesy and applauded his victim whenever he strug- 

Jed upwards for an instant of success. Two days 
later it was reported that Tilden showed less brilliant 
form and, being troubled by his knee, showed some 
touchiness as well. But my memory of Tilden will 
be of a trim tiger, as mobile of feature as of foot, a 
tiger burning so bright that nothing could even glow 
jn his presence. He obviously enjoyed his own 
harmony of hand and eye from which the terrible bolts 
went crashing down the side-lines, and why should 
he not? The man who could so gloriously do to an 
inch exactly what he was trying to do and then look 
gloomy would be of dubious humanity. There was a 
smile on the face of the tiger, but not an unkindly one. 

As I watched the complete unity of speed and 
accuracy with which Tilden controlled a tennis ball, I 
began to wonder whether the greatest miracles of 
athletic efficiency are not being performed now on the 
modern tennis-court where curates were playing pat- 
ball a generation ago. Tilden was faced by a player 
who is more than competent at the net. When Greig 
met Hunter later on, he was so accurate over-head 
that he missed only one smash—and the match ran 
to forty-seven games. Now, with an opponent of 
speed, reach, and certainty at the net, the business of 
passing him with side-line shots in a single court is by 
no means easy. It means calculating the stroke by 
inches, not by feet. Tilden could pass Greig when he 
liked and with drives of such violence that it seemed 
impossible that they could be placed with such 
methodical, such merciless precision. Peopie talk 
about billiard players having the balls on strings; for 
Tilden’s drive, it might be said, the crease was infal- 
libly magnetic. Tennis matches, in which long and 
short rallies and strong and weak strokes alternate, 
often remind one of a squally day with its gusty 
patches and intervals of calm. There was no such 
variety with Tilden. The game was a whirlwind— 
organized. 

It has to be remembered that a tennis-player who 
has this kind of capacity and is in_ this 
kind of form is not only blending immense 
force and certainty in his returns, but is making those 
returns with a ball which has reached him at a very 
hot pace and is ‘‘ going away ”’ either because it has 
been cut and is breaking off close to the ground or 
because it has been smashed and is bumping awk- 
wardly. It is true that a batsman at cricket has to 
dispose of a missile which may be travelling towards 
him at a great pace, and the sure-eyed players with the 
whip-cord wrists who can hook a fast bumping ball so 
that what might have battered their ribs or temples 
bangs at the boundary rails are in the Tilden class. 
But in general the permissible margin of error is larger 
at cricket than at tennis. The batsman, it is true, must 
not miss a straight ball, but when he is hitting he is 
not bound by ‘anything like the discipline of a tennis 
player who in passing his opponent must place the 
ball with a precision and a delicacy beyond the dreams 
of all ordinary cricketers. We marvel, naturally, at 


the almost indecent triumphs of man over matter at 
the billiard table. But the man with a cue has every- 
thing prepared as for a demonstration in mathematics, 
which his monster break may very well become. The 


cloth is faultless; he has no troubles of wind 
and weather; and the objects with which he juggles 
are not moving when he starts. So too with the golfer. 
I have seen Abe Mitchell do a long and difficult course 
in sixty-eight and there again one had the impression 
that the ball was on a string and could not deviate. 
But at least it stood still to be hit. When I was watch- 
ing Tilden I felt that driving and putting would be 
nothing to him unless the ball was fired out of a trap 
like a clay pigeon, so that he had to hit it as it passed 
him by. 

These comparisons of skill with skill are perhaps 
an idle matter fit only for deck-chair debating on an 
idle afternoon. In any case it can hardly be main- 
tained nowadays that tennis is a garden-party game.. 
But there is this to be said on behalf of tennis as a 
spectacle which cannot be said of many other games. 
You may watch a Tilden and others of the upper ten 
for a couple of hours and you will see a continuity 
of strokes that have the stamp of distinction and 
carry the bloom of artistry as well as the elemental 
qualities of force and speed. There is in tennis none 
of the normal, defensive batting which there is in 
cricket. A great tennis-player can have none of those 
passive acceptances so well known to the batsman 
who has just pushed one back down the pitch and 
smothered another with his pads. He is always 
stretched to capacity and must be ashamed of a stroke 
of which he cannot definitely be proud. There are 
famous cricketers in whom the only pride is that of 
stubbornness. Happily there are exceptions. Ham- 
mond goes on batting week after week rather as Tilden 
played tennis on the day of my visit; it is said that 
when he plays back the ball goes lightly to the 
boundaries. No mere acceptaace there, but a pride 
in giving an extraordinary finish to the ordinary thing. 
It is that finish which makes greatness in sport as 
it may in art. In tennis of the highest calibre the 
concentration of style is terrific, whereas even in the 
best day’s cricket style is occasional and dispersed. 
If you happen to find Tilden in a mood of exaltation 
it is like watching a Macartney with the reach of a 
Chapman. Man rarely likes to admit good fortune. 
But that afternoon was certainly my lucky strike. 


THE FIELD OF AGINCOURT 


By BELLOC 


Agincourt after an absence of fifteen years. I 

was last there in 1912. During the war, going to 
the house where the Press people were received, 
I was within a mile or two of the field but I had 
no occasion to see it. Happily for history it never 
came into the zone of bombardment. It has not 
changed in these few years at all, but what is 
more remarkable is that it has not changed, 
so far as we can make out, in any important detail 
during not only the last fifteen years but the last 
five hundred. 

I have remarked elsewhere on the strange way 
in which Europe manages to keep her battlefields, 
though no one visits the great bulk of them—and 
yet they are still available for those who would learn 
exactly what happened upon the spot. | There are 
great exceptions, of course. Tourcoing, where 
the Guards fought their way out with such dis- 
tinction, is now all over-built and become a big 
town, but quite close at hand Bouvines, which 
changed the whole history of Europe, can be 
studied almost as it was those seven hundred 
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our Official history is careful never to mention— 
the battle that saved Christian unity in peril of 
dissolution) can be followed pretty well to this 
day on the same ground. Hastings is tumbled 
about by part of it having been turned into 
pleasure gardens since the dissolution of the 
Monasteries and the capture of the Abbey lands 
by the Squires; but you can still follow the ground 
well enough. You can even mark what I make 
to be without doubt the steep ditch into which the 
pursuing Norman horse stumbled in the dusk at 
the end of the action. You can see quite clearly 
the little knoll which formed a sort of natural 
advanced work for Harold’s line. What is badly 
changed is the ground upon which William’s 
people deployed. It has been built over and, in 
itself difficult to follow, has been made much more 
dificult by modern changes. Talking of 
Hastings, I would like to put on record here the 
absurdity of saying that the valley in front of 
Harold’s position was impassable through marsh 
and water in 1066. Had it been so, there would 
have been no battle. 

Crécy is almost exactly what it was. Even the 
windmill stood until within living memory—or 
nearly till living memory; and the mound on 
which it was built is conspicuous to-day. 
Waterloo was threatened by the growth of 
Brussels but has been saved. The only damage 
done there has been the taking up of part of the 
land to build that big mound with the Lion of 
Brabant on the top of it. Hondschoodt is un- 
changed, Blenheim is unchanged, except close to 
the Danube, Malplaquet is unchanged, Poictiers 
is almost unchanged (I was there last year and 
could follow pretty well all the details, including 
the farmhouse). Cannae is to-day what it was 
then, an open dusty plain. Trasimene is to-day 
what it was then, a narrow way between the 
marshy edge of a lake and the hills (what a place 
co get caught in column!). That long-past battle 
ground where Cesar forced the ford of the Stour 
and charged over the earth-works of the hill 
above Harbledown, is much what it was. You 
can still see the big ramparts, though there is 
brush wood upon them, and you can still see the 
place where the legion got over the water. 

So it is with Agincourt. The line on which 
Henry V and his small march-worn body stood 
on that wet night in front of Maisoncelles is 
pretty much as it was then. I might almost say 
exactly what it was then—ploughed land, with 
the houses of the villages hidden behind a fringe 
of trees. The main field of the battle is similarly 
unchanged, not quite a mile of land between the 
wood to Maisoncelles and, to the North, a gap 
still showing between the two woods of Agincourt 
and of Tramecourt, to the left and to the right: 
the gap in which the large French force was so 
hopelessly pushed. The soil is the same deep 
ploughed fand in which after the rain the French 
horse got hopelessly bogged, making a mere target 
for the English bowmen, the like of which arm 
the French had not; though they had had plenty of 
time to learn. I am inclined to think (it is a 
matter on which I have not read anything, and I 
am only guessing) that the spire of the Church of 
Agincourt showing above the trees is still what 
Henry saw when he asked the name of the village, 
for most of these village steeples date from before 
“he fifteenth century. At any rate there the field 


stands for anyone to survey at his leisure ang 
co-ordinate with the accounts of the fight. 
It is curious that here where, if anywhere, on 


might have expected the taking up of a defensiy. J 


position, at which the English have always 
excelled, no such position was taken up. | Sup. 
pose that five out of every six of our best-known 
battles, where they have not been surprises, were 
battles in which the value of a _ well-chosen 
defensive position appeared: Crécy, Poictierg 
Waterloo, Corunna (though that had to 
improvised in a hurry), even Naseby, where the 
Royalist cavalry on the King’s left wer 
exhausted, in part, by Cromwell’s choice of ground 
—I know not how many others—show this featur 
of a careful selection, not only to exhaust the attack 
but to give an open field downhill for the reply, 
whether of missile weapon or of charge. 

But at Agincourt there is nothing of the kind, 
It is almost a dead level, save for slight swells 
in the land which do not affect my point, and 
none of which was used by Henry. One would 
almost say that the line chosen in front of the 
spinney of Maisoncelles was accidental, and | 
have often wondered what passed through 


Henry’s mind when he chose it, and have some. f 


times allowed myself the rather fantastic gues 
that he chose it careless of defensive advantage, 
because, in spite of the enormous odds agains 
him, he was sure of victory through his superiority 
in fire alone. I mean, that he was sure of the 
decisive superiority of the arm in which he had 
the monopoly—of the English bow, which it 
would perhaps be more fair to call the Welsh 
bow. He could judge what that rain-soaked 
October land would be under the hoofs and the 
armoured feet of the clogged French mass which 
blocked the way to Calais, dark in the gap between 
the two woods at which he gazed as he looked 
northward in that sodden dawn. We must 
remember that he was a very great soldier, and 
that in nothing else he had done had he acted 
without long forethought, and with far more 
strategical sense than his great-grandfather in that 
parallel campaign on the Somme which produced 
Crécy. He had taken Harfleur, because Harfleur 
blocked the commerce of the Seine. He had raced 
across for the Somme bridges, marching light and 
with picked men, for his return by way of Calais. 
Balked at crossing after crossing, he outmarched 
his opponents in the great bend of the river, 
above Amiens. It is therefore, perhaps, not 
fantastic to believe that his indifference to position 
at Agincourt was deliberate; but perhaps it was 
desperation and the necessity of breaking 
through. 

Agincourt has suffered a peculiar fate through 
that conjuror the pen. Dr. Johnson said that a 
nation was great through its writers, and certainly 
Agincourt has taken the place it has in English 
minds quite as much through the genius 
Shakespeare as through the very strong tradition 
to which the battle gave rise. It was a magnif- 
cent feat of arms. The little group under the 
English King had made what might almost & 
called forced marches, at any rate very g 
going, all up the Somme Valley. They had no 
been able to get across that obstacle until they 
came to the place where the Roman road crosses, 
very high up. They then turned to go north 
towards Calais. It is astonishing that so few 
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seem to have fallen out: astonishing also that 
they managed to provision man and beast during 
that gruelling fortnight. They found against 
them, blocking their way to the coast and to 
safety, ‘a force immensely superior to their own, 
and they defeated it. 

Yet Agincourt, like many another battle in 
English history, bore no direct fruit. It made 
rather good reading than good politics. It vastly 
raised the prestige of the English king (not so 
much because it was a victory, as because he 
captured Orleans) but it did not produce that 
strong ephemeral result of an Anglo-French 
kingjom—the aim of so many French and 
English since the Conquest, but failing through 
the new sense of nationality and the miracle of 
Joan of Arc. What put the baby Henry VI on 
to the throne of the Capetians for these few years 
was not Agincourt but the Burgundian quarrel, 
coupled with the typical Lancastrian astuteness 
of Henry. Yet Agincourt will always remain in 
men’s minds as the cause of the whole affair, for 
history is thus necessarily misinformed by the 
imagination. Whether that is a good or bad 
thing I shall not pretend to determine. 

I wonder how many visit that famous field? 
] wonder how many Englishmen have looked at 
it with a view to the battle since I last looked 
at it in 1912? My experience of such things is 
that most of the battlefields are little visited. I 
have met one man in my life who had studied 
Naseby upon the spot, and I never met another. 
I have never met any man who had studied 
Formigny. I have met a few Russians but very 
few Frenchmen who had gone over the field of 
the Moscowa which is also called Borodino, and 
no one seems to care about that awful spot, the 
high tide of the Napoleonic advance, the begin- 
ning of the end, the market town of 
Maloyaroslavetz. Some fields, indeed, people 
are perpetually visiting. The battles round Metz 
for instance (but not Sedan), Waterloo (but not 
Ligny—which is far more interesting), Gettysberg, 
I suppose, and one or two others—but the whole 
list is very short. So much the better. If they 
begin overcrowding the sites upon which human 
history has been determined, it would add one 
more vulgarity and one more offence. 


A HOSTLESS VISIT 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


what seems to us a rather queer experience. 

We are guests without a host and hostess. 
The friends who had asked us to stay with them 
were called away the very evening before our 
arrival, and it was impossible for them to let us 
know because we had already set out on the two 
hundred and fifty mile journey to their house. 
They could only leave a message, imploring us to 
femain and make ourselves comfortable for the 
few days that must elapse before their return. 
We arrived two afternoons ago, and here we are, 
still making ourselves comfortable, hostless 
visitors. There would be nothing very odd about 
this situation if the house itself was an old 
acquaintance and its owners our old friends. But 


A« this very moment of writing we are having 


they are newish friends and this is our first visit 
here. Everything is strange, and though, after 
two days, we have naturally come to be acquainted 
with these rooms and furniture and lawns and 
shrubberies, they still seem rather strange because 
we have not been introduced to them. If you are 
of my way of thinking, you will probably be 
convinced that this is an improvement upon the 
customary routine of country-house visiting, which 
involves so many introductions to things, so much 
initial sight-seeing. No sooner are you in the 
house than the country host or hostess drags you 
out to look at the borders, the hot-house, the planta- 
tion, the domestic beasts, and for some reason 
always assumes thai you have never seen any of 
these things before. I, who see nothing but pro- 
cessions of cows from my study windows at home, 
have been compelled more than once to leave my 
chair—and perhaps the first quiet pipe I have had 
all day—just to see the local cow. Who does not 
know that first afternoon and evening in the 
country, when, with aching feet and hot eyes, you 
are forced to stagger through a little hell of sight- 
seeing ? 

Well, we escaped that, of course. There was 
nobody to show us anything, and we could begin 
by lounging about and gossiping and occasionally 
taking a peep at things when we were visited by a 
genuine little feeling of curiosity. We could poke 
about at leisure and were free for once from the 
grand tour. Moreover, when we did look at any- 
thing we could say what we liked about it. ‘* This 
watercolour’s not bad.’’ ‘‘ What on earth made 
her put those hideous little china objects there !’’ 
‘This border’s not as good as ours.”’ The 
carpet ruins this room.’’ ‘‘ Do you know, there’s 
nothing in this bookcase but new American 
poetry. They can’t possibly read the stuff.” I do 
not say that these are the actual remarks we made 
to one another, but we certainly made remarks of 
this kind. The difference between talking over a 
house without the owners being there and seeing 
it with them is the difference between reviewing a 
book and writing to thank an author for a presen- 
tation copy. Yet though we revelled in this new 
freedom, we found it was impossible to take full 
advantage of it. We were apparently at liberty 
to criticize the house as if it were a museum, yet 
actually we found that something restrained us. 
I noticed that whenever we found fault we lowered 
our voices, as if we were afraid our absent host 
and hostess would somehow hear us if we spoke © 
up. Thus the gain in freedom of speech was not 
very great, and it has been more than counter- 
balanced by a definite loss of ease. It is very dis- 
quietening being a hostless visitor. 

I am not very fond of staying in other people’s 
houses at any time. It is true that their books 
and music and gardens and breakfasts always 
seem more exciting than one’s own; but then one 
is so seldom left alone to enjoy these things. I 
find the strain of being a visitor too great for me 
after about twelve hours. I cannot guarantee a 
smile and a word of praise at any time of the day. 
If I am left alone from breakfast until dinner, I 
can secrete enough sociability and politeness to 
carry me comfortably through the evening, but to 
be a smiler and a prattler first thing in the 
morning, when the liver is proclaiming that all 
is vanity and a weariness, is too much for me. 
Now here, of course, we have been free from all 
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that, having neither host nor hostess nor fellow 
guests compelling us to be bright and chatty. This 
would seem to be the ideal form of visiting, of 
staying away from home. The best hotel could 
not offer such comfort and privacy, and there is 
no sight-seeing or smiling chat or compulsory 
games. What more could the heart of man desire ? 
The question, as usual, is fatal; and once more 
it does nothing but reveal the inevitable and 
colossal snag. What the heart of man chiefly 
desires is peace, and here there is none. It is 
impossible to be easy as a hostless guest, unless, 
as I suggested when I began, the house itself is 
an old acquaintance and its owners old friends. 
Try as we may, we cannot escape the feeling of 
being mere interlopers. We move about calmly 
and even haughtily, but all the time we are 
terrified of the servants. We have never seen 
them before; there is no master or mistress to 
interpret our wishes for us; we do not feel that 
they are our paid attendants as we would if we 
were staying in an hotel; and so we dare not give 
them an order, dare not meet their glance, and 
feel foolish as soon as they come near us. All this 
is very absurd, of course. There is no reason why 
we should not be at ease. Our friends have left 
instructions that we are to be well entertained 
until they return, and the servants themselves 
seem to be pleasant and obliging persons. The 
fact remains, however, that we are afraid of them 
and uncomfortable, though perhaps not so afraid 
nor so uncomfortable as we were at first. It is 
the same with the house itself. ‘‘ Now do, do 
make yourselves at home,’’ our host and hostess 
said, in effect, and told us there was this and that 
and the other to amuse us, and even had a special 
wireless set sent up for us, a most fascinating 
affair that looks like a large wooden box (it is 
called ‘‘ portable’? though I should not like to 
‘port ’’ it more than two yards) but can bring 


noises from Paris or Aberdeen into the room. We 


know that our friends are anxious that we should 
treat the house as if it were our own, more 
especially as they were not able to be here to 
receive us. But not only do we find it impossible 
to treat the house as our own, we also find it 
impossible to regard it as the possession of a 
friend. We feel we have sneaked into it. Yester- 
day we seemed to walk about on tiptoe. Never 
have I spent a more restless day. 

Everybody must know that restlessness which 
comes to the visitor who is left alone for a time 
(even if only for half an hour) in a strange house. 
Imagine, then, what we must have felt yesterday. 
We would go over to the bookshelves, taking out 
volume after volume (and sometimes hurriedly 
replacing them when we heard a noise behind us) 
but never reading more than a page or two, just 
as if we were in a bookshop. We would creep 
across the music cabinet and guiltily pull out a 
drawer or so, find something that interested us, 
take it to the piano and then suddenly decide not 
to play it. There is a very good gramophone 
here, and yesterday I found some Cortot records 
and thought I should like to hear them. I tried 


two but could not listen in comfort. A Cortot 
record does not make a prodigious amount of 
noise, and yet somehow I felt that the gramophone 
was too obtrusive and was glad to turn it off and 
tiptoe away. I was fascinated by the wireless set 
(which for once had not any wires to be seen—it is 
rather queer that whenever we enter a room filled 


with wires we say, ‘‘ Ah, you’ve got a wireless 
which boasted an armoury of knobs, and [| wa 
longing to turn them round and round and hea 
what London and Bournemouth and Glasgow ang 
the Eiffel Tower were saying. But after | had 
made a feeble little turn or two, my fellow inte,. 
loper told me I would probably break it, and I was 
so alarmed that I shut it up at once. And neve 
in my life have I felt so inquisitive as I do nov, 
The whole house is full of drawers and cupboards 
that I want to open and explore. I creep about 
like Pandora herself. ‘* You’d like to look jp 
here, wouldn’t you?’’ a cupboard sneers, as ] 
pass. ‘‘ Well, you can’t, you see. You're 
wondering whether I’m full of tattered copies of 
detective stories. Perhaps I am, but it’s no 
business of yours. You go to the bookshelves 
and try to read the free verse of Netta Natchett or 
the Imagist Poems of Hector Isenbaum.”’ If we 
sit down, the armchairs creak to one another: 
Who are these people ?’’ Footsteps in the hall 
or above, in the bedrooms, say: ‘‘ Now what are 
they up to?’? Every time the gong sounds it 
cries: “‘ There’s your meal ready again. Bong, 
bong. I thought we were in for a few easy days 
when the master and mistress were called away. 
But no, you must come here. Bong, bong.” | 
am writing this essay on a little bureau in the 
drawing room, and it would be a much better 
piece of work if the bureau did not keep muttering 
to itself: ‘‘ Thinks he can turn the place into his 
private study, does he! He'll be looking in my 
pigeon-holes for paper-fasteners next. Who told 
him to come here, anyhow?” This makes it diff 
cult to settle down to the task of composition. 
Besides, I spend half my time, as I sit here, 
looking over my shoulder. I do not know what it 
is I expect to see, but it is something unpleasant. 
And I fancy that if we can stick it out until our 
friends return—and already there is some doubt 
about it—they will find us unusually polite and 
complaisant visitors. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


S| The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression .in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


‘WHAT DOES THE FARMER WANT?” 


SIR,—Mr. Easterbrook’s article covers a wide field, 
and to give full answers to his questions would require 
a volume. I notice that ‘‘ The Ordinary Man Un- 
versed in Agriculture '’ wants his reason and his pocket 
appealed to. It may appeal to him to suggest that 
he will find it cheaper to keep men employed on the 
land than have to support them in idleness. More- 
over, if land goes out of cultivation, it will not pay 
rates and taxes, so that there will be a smaller 
out of which to support the unemployed. 

There is a very excellent article, containing work- 
able suggestions, in this week’s Observer, by Mr. 
MacDonald, which summarizes the conditions in which 
agriculture finds itself. I do not see, however, any 
mention of the fact that every bushel of home-grow? 
corn, and every pound of home-grown meat or other 
home-grown produce, is burdened with the payment 
of rates and taxes, which, so far as rates are COM 
cerned, are for services which usually are of no benefit 
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whatsoever to the farmer, but are the result of local 
jes’ extravagance. 

Without answering Mr. Easterbrook’s ‘‘ posers ”’ 
in detail, I suggest the foflowing considerations : 

(1) English labour is ‘‘ protected ’’ as against the 
English producer, but not against foreign labour. 
(a) English products are subject to English rating and 
taxation, foreign products are not. (3) English rail- 
ways are heavily rated and taxed, and pay high wages, 
and the more often an article is handled the more 
labour costs affect it. (4) Foreign goods, being handled 
in bulk, cost less to transport. Where Colonies or 
foreign countries depend to a considerable extent on 
export of foodstuffs, Governments and_ railways 

ize and assist the producer. (5) In general, 
foreign produce gets less rating and taxation at home, 
jabour requires a less reward, works longer hours, and 
lives in conditions that would not be tolerated here. 
(6) Where wages are high, as in the Colonies, large 
ynenclosed areas are cultivated by labour-saving 
machinery, which reduces the cost per pound or per 
bushel to a minimum. The produce is raised and 
handled in bulk, again saving labour costs. (7) Though 
climatic conditions are not necessarily better than 
British conditions, they are usually less uncertain. 

The cumulative result is that British producers can- 
not face conditions which in some cases are unfair 
and may be remedied, and in some cases fair and 
inevitable. The ‘‘ ordinary’’ man need not be 
“versed in agriculture ’’’ to ascertain the conditions 
under which imported food is raised, prepared and 
imported, and probably can do so better than a farmer. 
Moreover, he has more power to decide whether he 
cares to change the conditions. Though a land agent 
and farmer, I feel ill-equipped to instruct him. 

I am, etc., 
Lewis D. NICHOLL 

Laleston, Bridgend, Glamorgan 


{Mr. Easterbrook writes: ‘‘I have read Mr. Lewis 
D. Nicholl’s interesting letter, and it emphasizes the 
point I made for a constructive agricultural policy to 
be put forward by the farmers themselves, based on 
an unbiased examination of the facts in every 
departure of industry. To touch briefly upon the 
points raised by Mr. Nicholl : 


1, Labour. In Canada, U.S.A., and the Argentine, our 
chief competitors in grain and meat, wages are consider- 
ably higher than here, 

As for Denmark, Holland and New Zealand, our chief 
competitors in dairy products, wages are higher in New 
Zealand, and in the other two countries it is a point 
not yet settled whether the standard of living among 
the peasants is higher or lower than in England. 


2. Rates. There is fruitful ground here for investigation, 
and the point really to be decided is whether or not 
the agriculturist is paying rates in greater proportion 
than the benefits he receives from them. If this is so 
(and I am inclined to think that he is), then what 
proposals can be made for redistributing rateability more 
fairly? 

3. Railway Charges. The importer must pay freight in his 
own country, on the sea, and in England. If the benefit 
of dispatching in bulk is so great as to put his charges 
on an equal footing with English produce not so dis- 
patched, surely it would be worth the while of the 
English producer to collect his goods and ‘ export ’ them 
from a rural centre to the towns. Also, he would be in 
a stronger position to bargain with the railway com- 
panies for lower freights, as has been found, I believe, 
by the South Hampshire strawberry-growers, to quote 
only one instance.”’ 


—Eb. S.R. 


SIR,—The present agricultural depression cannot 
be explained away. Not even the late revered Mr. 
Gladstone could have done it. As for the remedies 
Suggested most of them are as bad as, or worse than, 

disease, and at the best are merely palliatives. 
ection, sufficiently stringent to be effective, is not 


a practical policy; the majority of the electorate, in- 
cluding the whole of the Labour Party, are fanatic- 
ally free-trade, and is not Labour’s one and only 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the straitest sect of 
financial Pharisee, a devout worshipper in the temple 
of which Mr. Montagu Norman is the-high priest? 


Subsidies in amount sufficient to be of any use are 
unthinkable in the present state of our national 
finances and more legislative interference between 
landlord and tenant, tenant and labourer, would only 
make confusion worse confounded. Small blame to 
the farmer if his counsels are distracted and he knows 
not where to turn for help. The mischief is that 
nobody has pointed out to him in simple language that 
the prime cause of all his trouble is that he has been 
deflected from his normal business of raising corn and 
cattle into creating financial values, It has never been 
brought home to him that he is suffering from the 
same complaint that is wrecking the mines and keep- 
ing machinery idle or on short time. He does not 
realize that so long as total costs are recovered from 
the consumer in prices and credit is controlled by an 
international oligarchy, who profiteer in it as others 
do in every day commodities, there will always be 
this monotonous recurrence of boom and slump, that 
harrowing uncertainty which paralyses the best efforts 
of farmer and industrialist alike. 


Now, if there is one sphere of productive activity 
that should be lifted above all uncertainty, as far as 
human foresight can contrive, it is farming—using 
the term in its most comprehensive sense. Neither 
inclement seasons nor falling markets should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the intensive cultivation of 
the land, and, given adequate assurance on these 
points, it would be difficult to set a limit to the poten- 
tial output of foodstuffs in Great Britain. Moreover, 
there is no call to supersede private enterprise; we 
have more than enough of bureaucratic control already. 
All that the community has to say to the farmer is, 
*‘ give us the maximum output and the acme of 
quality ; the financial problem is our concern, not yours ; 
the only cause for quarrel between us will be failure 
on your part to make the best of the land in your 
charge.”’ 


Fantastic and Utopian, it will be objected—but is it? 
Has there ever been any serious attempt to bring the 
mechanism of money to the same pitch of perfection 
as has been reached by applied science in the 
mechanical arts since the dawn of the industrial revo- 
lution? Apart from the criticisms and constructive 
programmes of certain well-known currency and credit 
reformers, it is of happy augury that there is distinct 
uneasiness among the pillars of orthodox finance. 
Mr. McKenna, for one, has given his brother-bankers 
furiously to think. Surely we shall not have to 
wait until the next war cuts off our foreign food supply 
and forces us to undertake in a panic the inevitable 
readjustment of credit accountancy to physical facts. 


This urgent task can only be brought to a satis- 
factory issue by the whole-hearted co-operation of all 
who are responsible for the working of the national 
machinery of production and distribution. Much of 
the existing chaos is due to the fact that banking, 
instead of being an integral part of industry—of which 
the most important section is agriculture—remains 
outside: ‘* An inquiry into the theoretic basis and 
practical technique of our credit and currency system, 
including the position of the Bank of England,’’ 
as advocated by the British Engineers’ Association 
and supported by Mr. McKenna, would have far- 
reaching results that could not fail to react favourably 
on the farmer. 


Incidentally, we might get a Bank for England in 
place of a Bank of England, and so say good-bye, 
without regret, to the present monstrous system which 
can raise a palace at every street corner, but cannot 
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prevent a single acre of arable land from going out of 
cultivation. 
I am, etc., 
J. S. KirkBRIDE 
The Old Hall, Lowdham, Notts 


SIR,—In answer to Mr. Easterbrook’s inquiry, the 
- main object of all farmers’ demands—however various 
the forms which these may take—is to secure for our 
industry some relation or correspondence between cost 
of production and the market value of the things 
produced. 

In no other industry are the variations in value so 
excessive as they are in agriculture. Take the case of 
potatoes—an extreme one, I grant, but one vitally 
affecting an important branch of British farming. 
Nobody knows whether the crop now in the ground 
will be worth this winter £4 or £6 or £8 a ton. I 
myself once sold potatoes at less than £2 a ton owing 
to large importations from the Continent. 

Mr. Easterbrook asks: ‘*‘ Why cannot we compete 
with foreign eggs?’’ The answer is that we are 
yearly producing more eggs, but that however largely 
we may increase our production this would not pre- 
vent the Continental peasant proprietor from sending 
his surplus to our markets, since he values his labour 
and that of his family at such a low rate that if he 
cannot sell his eggs at a penny he will accept a half- 
penny, or even a fatthing. 

As for the abolition of the Wages Board, this would 
not reduce the farmers’ weekly labour bill, on the 
average, but it would enable us to get more work 
done by paying men according to efficiency, while it 
would also tend to greater flexibility in the matter of 
hours—a most important point in an industry which 
depends for its success upon the weather. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. RypER 

Scarcroft, nr. Leeds 


WHO CARES? 


SIR,—Your article in the last issue of the 
SaturDAy REviEw, entitled, ‘ Who Cares?’ touches 
on a very big and important question. 

That rural England is being gradually disfigured, 
places of wonderful beauty destroyed and the face of 
the country marred by the ‘ progress ’’ of modern 
‘* improvements ’’ and the ambition of speculating 
builders no one can deny. But what can be done to 
counteract the misfortune? Houses must be found for 
the immense population of these islands, and it would 
be unreasonable to restrict the area (if available) to 
which the building of houses should apply. 

The tendency is now for all who are fortunate enough 
to be able to afford the cost to get away from the 
immediate surroundings of the towns and build or 
buy small houses in the country if land is available. 
Many of the former beauty spots, whether in the New 
Forest neighbourhood, along the South Coast or in 
the lovely Exmoor and Dartmoor country, are no doubt 
being spoiled. But, as you ask, ‘‘ Who cares?”’ I 
can only reply, ‘‘ Numberless people care—in ll 
varied degrees.’’ But these people ask the question in 
turn, ‘‘ What can be done? ’”’ If a man has a piece 
of land to sell aud is offered a good price it would be 
hard to expect him to refuse to sell simply because 
numbers of people admire the particular bit of country 
from the artistic point of view and want it to remain 
as it has been. 

The inexorable logic of supply and demand comes in 
and at first sight precludes any suggestion. But there 
are some suggestions which might deserve attention. 

1. That of Mr. E. V. Lucas in the Sunday Times 
of June 19, viz., that the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest might do much to preserve (as it is 
doing at present) places of interest and beauty from 
disfigurement. 


2. County Councils might in their housing sc 
have more regard for the amenities of the neighboy, 
hood by insisting on the building of beautiful cot 
in lieu of the bald monstrosities one sees throughoy 
the country. 

3- Owners of land might be more careful to put , 
clause in their letting or selling agreements as to th 
type of house or cottage to be erected on the Property 
let or sold for building purposes. 

A combination of the above three suggestions might 
achieve the desired result. Needless to say, the firg 
two are dependent on money considerations, Th, 
National Trust has not unlimited funds at its disposy 
and County Councils are hard to convince that it jg 
as cheap to build a pretty cottage as an ugly one, Ay 
appeal to all lovers of ‘* Beautiful England” mig 
bring in additional funds and enable the ‘‘ Nationg 
Trust ’’ to extend its valuable work. 

I am, etc., 
C. P. Crane 

19 Sloane Gardens, S.W.1 


[The difficulty is to translate our correspondent’; 
might’s ”’ into ‘‘ will’s.’’—Ep. S.R.] 


THE PUBLIC-HOUSE 


SIR,—-You did well to draw your correspondent, 
Mr. S. J. Longman’s, attention to the Southborough 
Committee Report, as apparently he has not read it, 
otherwise he would hardly have asked why the State 
Management system should be restricted to Carlisle, 
The Committee’s retort to this is that no case ha 
been made out for its extension to any other place 
or areas. They further point out that the improvement 
in the public-house is not dependent upon the universa 
adoption of State ownership, but that many brewery 
firms are anxious and willing to reform their premises 
but are prevented from so doing by the action of the 
licensing justices in refusing to grant applications 
for alterations. 

Further, it is significant that since the publication 
of the Southborough report those advocates of Dis 
interested Management have dropped their claim that 
it promotes sobriety, and, following the lines of Mr. 
Longman, are now putting forward the claim that 
it is ‘‘ a sound business proposition,’’ because it ca 
be applied to the country ‘‘ without any cost.’’ This, 
of course, may or may not be true, but if true, the 
nationalization of the drink trade can wait until such 
time, if ever, as nationalization of all industries be 
comes general. As a temperance experiment it is not 
recommended. 

I am, etc., 
A. W. Simons 


27 Meads Road, Wood Green, N.22 


SIR,—You refer me to the Report of the South 
borough Committee. My reading of that document 
leads me to the conclusion that it has been very skit 
fully drafted. But as a guide to any Government 
desirous of carrying through an effective measure of 
temperance reform, it counts for very little. 

With the exception of the paragraphs relating to the 
improvement of public-houses, which hardly seems 
come within the scope of the very restricted terms 
of reference, the Committee have refrained from mak 
ing any constructive recommendations. Thus in ft 
gard to the Carlisle Scheme: while the Committe 
consider that it should be continued, they are “ mt 
satisfied that a case has been made out for the exter 
sion of the scheme to any other particular area © 
place.’? Why any other particular area or place 
Why this distinction for which there is no warrant ® 
the terms of reference? On the question of the gene 
extension of the scheme, which apparently is cove 
by the terms of reference, the Committee say “ thet 
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are many problems involved . . . which lay entirely 
outside the scope of the present Committee’s inquiry 
and into which therefore we have not inquired.’’ This 
seems somewhat inept. 

I cannot believe that the Southborough Report is 
expected to be taken seriously, and the paragraphs 
relating to the Carlisle and kindred schemes certainly 
will not hinder the steady advocacy of legislation 
enabling other populous areas to deal with their licens- 
ing problems on similar practical lines. 

I am, etc., 
S. J. Loncman 

1799 Hale End Road, E.17 


THE CENSORSHIP IN BOSTON 


SIR,—I am much interested in your editorial (issue 
of May 21) on the censorship of books in Boston. It 
is, as you suggest, an altogether silly and uncalled-for 

air. 
~ may, perhaps, be interested to know that it all 
began back in last December, when a Roman Catholic 
priest, walking into a cellar, found two young mem- 
bers of his congregation reading Percy Marks’s ‘ The 
Plastic Age,’ which is a book in which the sexual life 
of college people is greatly over-stressed. The 
reverend father went at once to the Superintendent of 
Police and demanded that the book be banned from 
the city. It was. That was no great loss, I am sure, 
only it was not the proper way to do things. 

But—and here is the bad part of it all—books that 
have no relationship to the material of ‘ The Plastic 
Age’ have also been banned. Sixty of them, in all. 
Imagine that ! 

Among the books banned are such excellent ones as 
‘Sorrell and Son,’ ‘The Marriage Bed,’ ‘ The 
Beadle,’ and ‘ Cloud Cuckoo Land,’ to name only a 
few that come to my mind. The whole matter is dis- 
graceful, of course, not merely because reading matter 
is forbidden, but, that it is forbidden by persons who 
are not intellectually fitted to know what is good from 
what is poor. Books are banned, not because of their 
own worth, but rather because they are felt to offend 
some particular political party or ecclesiastical sect. 
It is very sad, indeed, thus to see the literary world 
laughing (as it rightfully does) at the supposedly most 
cultivated city in America. 

I understand that babies are still being born in 
Boston minus clothes. 

I am, etc., 
G. Sinccair HERTEL 

159 Radford Street, Ludlow, Yonkers, 

New York 


Many letters are held over owing to lack of space. 


ART 
FANTASY AND CARICATURE 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


standards, or to condemn a sowfflé for its difference 

from roast duck. Yet it is pertinent to ask why 
Mr. Sidney H. Sime is not a great artist, and could 
Not be a great artist: why, that is, caricature and 
fantasy are, of their nature, trivial. 

Why should the drawing of dream castles, fairy 
knights, enchanted forests, be inevitably trivial? And 
why is the exaggerated emphasis of characteristics in- 
evitably trivial? There is really no connexion between 
these two things, except that Mr. Sime shows both at 
the St. George’s Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
Hanover Square. 


|: would be ridiculous to judge Gilbert by Miltonic 


Fantasy is born of literature and the imagination : 
caricature of the observation of life. The one is 
purely subjective; the other as objective as art can be. 
But they have also this similarity: that neither of 
them has ever been practised as the sole expression 
of a great genius. Leonardo allowed himself off- 
moments of caricature; but the caricaturists proper, 
who are they but ‘‘ second-raters,’’ excellent, but none 
the less ‘‘ second-raters’’’? Jerome Bosch, Forain, 
Rowlandson, and so on. And the painters of fantasy? 
Even further to seek. Doré, Wietz, and names that 
make one shudder. These cannot stand beside the 
giants: not even beside Matisse and Segonzac and 
the few artists in Suffolk Street. We have 
to-day, besides Mr. Sime, two very distinguished 
caricaturists, Mr. Max Beerbohm and Mr. Edward 
Kapp. But who will conjure with their names against 
those of, say, Mr. Duncan Grant, Mr. Paul Nash, 
Mr. Mark Gertler, Mr. Steer, or Mr. Sickert? I 
pose this question with such care, because there is 
not, on the face of it, any reason why caricature 
should not be a great force in art, as Dickens made 
it a great force in literature: there is no reason why 
fantasy should not be painted as Mallory and 
Cervantes wrote it. 


Let us consider caricature first. Its aim is, in 
essentials, the same as that of great straight por- 
traiture : it is higher than that of fashionable ‘‘ photo- 
graphy,’’ such as Sargent practised. It takes the 
always permissible liberty of distortion, to portray 
character. The difference is this: and this, I think, is 
the answer to my question. The  caricaturist 
emphasizes the obvious: the great portrait-painter 
brings out the profound. A big nose, a crooked 
mouth, a beetling brow are the delights of the cari- 
caturist. He tells us about them, and not about the 
man who accidentally wears them. Now Dickens 
caricature was, so to speak, overlaid on portraiture. 
The comic idiosyncrasies of Captain Cuttle, for 
example, are quite transparent: through them we see 
his true nobility and seriousness of character. It is 
the same with Falstaff. And what, in the whole of 
Shakespeare, is more terribly serious than the comic 
dialogue between Shallow and Sullen on ‘“ old 
Double ’’? This high literary caricature is different, 
because character is of the essence of literature. It 
is only an accident in visual art, whose main concern 
is with formal relationships. 


So we may pass to fantasy. The fairy and 
enchanted figures of literature are described as we 
make them for ourselves : they cannot be materialized. 
When they are, the bathos is always evident. Who 
ever found Ariel half so enchanting on the stage as in 
the study, or the witches in ‘ Macbeth ’ half so terrify- 
ing? Who ever found ‘ The Tempest’ anything but 
a bore in the theatre? The essence, surely, of fan- 
tastic shapes is that they should be indefinite, a tender 
light on a horrid darkness? The essence of visual art 
is that it should define form. 


And so Mr. Sime, who enjoys himself very much 
exercising his literary talent in drawing, gives us but 
a second-rate delight. His caricatures of country 
types are infinitely amusing, because we have 
seen people in that way, more or less. He 
has simply described their externals with the 
exaggeration of a witty talker. His materialized 
dreams delight us, because we, too, can dream in that 
way, though we may not be able to express our- 
selves. In other words, Mr. Sime’s exhibition is a 
rest, because it is not a revelation: it is a delight, 
because it is a brilliantly clever and amusing expres- 
sion of the familiar: it is trivial, because it does not 
appeal, except in a very slight degree, to our deep 
perceptions of abstract formal pattern. He would be 
a fool who would pretend to have no time for such 
things. Our whole dinner cannot be a meat course. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—69 
Set BY PETER TRAILL 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a@ 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a Rondeau in Eng- 
lish upon either the absence of Mlle. Lenglen from or 
the presence of Mr. Tilden at Wimbledon. The Ron- 
deau should be in the common form. 


B. In Mr. Drinkwater’s recent book on the 
theatre he affirms that “ the end of our desire in the 
theatre is for a fine play loyally acted by a well 
chosen and well directed cast.’’ We offer a First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for a list (which most accurately forecasts the 
choices of the other competitors) of the six original 
plays produced in the West End since the war which 
most nearly conform to this description. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 69a, 
or LITERARY 69s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on. Mon- 
day, July 4, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaturDay REvizw immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 67 
SET BY CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 


Second Prize of One Guinea for the best suggestions 
for a Literary Competition to be set in the SATURDAY 
Review. Only one problem is required, and it may 
be either verse or prose. Competitors are warned 
against the almost irresistible temptation to be too 
clever. 


The Editor will pay a fee of One Guinea for any 
problem other than the prize-winning problems that 
may be subsequently set for competition. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a four-line epigram 
upon the contents of Joanna Southcott’s Box, assum- 
ing the box to have been opened, and to have been 
found to be empty. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Wilkinson, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. WILKINSON 


67a. 1 thought I had probably hit upon a popular 
subject this time—and I had! Never was there such 
an embarrassment of riches. Not one of the sug- 
gestions was dull; on the other hand competitors 
had been remarkably successful in resisting the 
temptation to be too clever. Confronted by battalions 
of bright ideas, it became necessary to find some prin- 
ciple of selection. After all, I reflected, this was a 
literary competition.” That simplified matters con- 
siderably. Out went everything that seemed to be 
lacking in literary interest, until I was finally left 
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with the suggestions of C. H. Tremlett and Tester 
(who is asked to send his addsess), which I accopq. 
ingly recommend for first and second prize respective] 

C. H. Tremlett’s idea must have occurred to ial 
admirers of Stevenson, but no one before him has 
suggested it for a SaTuRDAY REVIEW competition 
Tester’s proposal does not seem very brilliant at firg 
sight—certainly no better than the ingenious Dickens 
competitions suggested by R. H. S. Truell and Beébg 
but it grows on you. The truth is that Tester ha, 
hit upon an almost ideal topic for Dr. Johnson, and 
just the kind of hare that Boswell would be likely 
to start, 

Some of the best proposals in this competition would 
have required answers much too long to print. Others 
—like €. A. Lyon Playfair’s amusing suggestion—were 
too vague. You must give competitors something definite 
to get hold of—something to bite on—or they wil 
never make a start. There were also some clever 
proposals of the write-a-short-story-without-using-a. 


. single-adjective variety, but nome quite as good a 


those I have recommended for prizes. 

All except those two I have handed over to the 
Editor, and whether or not he decides to use any of 
them in future competitions. is entirely his affair. But 
I must record my own admiration for the ingenious 
suggestions of Paul,. J. H. Thornhill, G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton, Nyamok (No. 2), Maurice Baring, Edgar 
Holt, Dr. W. de Kok (No. 1), Chilliarch and Ojosan, 
Dr. de Kok’s is the most entertaining of all, but if | 
were Editor I would not dare to use it. Let us see if 
this one has the pluck! [He hasn’t.—Ep. S.R.] 


FIRST PRIZE 


To complete the pirates’ song in ‘ Treasure Island,’ 
beginning ‘ Fifteew men on the Dead Man’s Chest,’ 
The complete song to consist of five verses, thus: The 
origimal verse, three new verses, and the original 
verse repeated. The refrain ‘ Yo-ho-ho,’ ete., may 
be used or not, at the discretion of the individual 
competitor. 

C. H. TRsM.etr 


SECOND PRIZE 


A discussion, not more than 350 words. in length, 
by Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell, of the propriety of 
inspecting debutantes in the Mall on their way to 
Court. TESTER 


678. Another heavy entry, and again a high 
standard of excellence. The first prize was obvious 
and the winner (David Boyle) needs no praise from 
me. The second was not so easy: it was difficult to 
choose between H. C. M., R. H. Pomfret, and om 
of G. Rostrevor Hamilton’s suggestions. recom. 
mend the first of these three—after much heart-search- 
ing. ‘There were many other good ones, from G. M. 
Fowler’s ‘‘ Fie Joanna! Fie, for shame,’’ to George 
Gamble’s effort, which began, ‘‘ Nature abhors 4 
vacuum; so do we,” but failed to keep it up. Major 
Brawn’s second suggestion is also very highly com 
mended. There is no general comment to offer, except, 
perhaps, that a certain number of competitors failed 
to realize the necessity for ‘‘ snap ”’ in an epigram. 


FIRST PRIZE 


The world’s a box, 
So force its locks, 
And see with me 
Vacuity. 
Davin BoyLe 


SECOND PRIZE 


England, when things are dark indeed, 

And nothing will avail to save her, 

Turns to Joanna in her need, 

And finds—the Nothing that she 
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BACK NUMBERS—XXIX 
Tm relation of Henley to the groups and 


movements of his time does not seem to have 
been examined with adequate care. His position 

was very curious. Look at one part of his verse, 
and he appears to be linked by his love of bric-a-brac 
and the strict French forms to Austin Dobson, 
Andrew Lang and Sir Edmund Gosse, though he lacks 
the tinge of Pre-Raphaelitism discernible in their 
work. Look at another part of his verse, the hospital 
ms and certain nervous impressionistic pieces, and 
he is, in the proper sense, decadent, though his 
assertive virility and relish of life are not the 
qualities we expect from others of that group. Then, 
as an Imperialist and as a laureate of craft and 
violence, he has obvious affinity with Mr. Kipling. 

* * 

Very little that is really to the point has been 
written about Henley. The Sarurpay Review, I fear, 
cannot claim to have been happy in dealing with 


him: it was niggard of praise when he died. 
An early and _ perhaps slightly too  eulogistic 
essay by Mr. Arthur Symons, a_ few subtle 
sentences in the autobiography of Mr. Yeats, 


and a very acute inquiry into his defects by Mr. 
Shanks: those are the only divining criticisms of 
Henley that I can cail to mind. With so many talents, 
so striking a personality, Henley leaves one a little 
dissatisfied. He called Wilde a sketch of a great 
man, and as much might be said about him. The 
explanation of his failure, and for all his brilliant | 
incidental successes he failed in the main endeavour, 
I take to be the haste with which he dramatized 
himself. He comes to us, at times, as an energetic 
gesture, a loud voice, rather than as a complete man. 
He knows that he can convey very rapidly an impres- 
sion of something hearty, combative and brilliant, and 
having done that he is content. He is stimulating and 
immediately impressive as a boisterous talker with 
brains can be, and too often his success is simply 
that talker’s, a thing which will not altogether bear 
examination when the wine is finished and the 
eloquent, dominating guest has gone. 
* 
* * 


Or he is like an actor who can rapidly suggest, 
with his strut and a sweep of his arm, an extravagant, 
half humorously ruffianly character, and does not 
care to elaborate the whole portrait. Henley’s 
costumes were not only gallantly picturesque but quite 
sincerely chosen as expressive of his moods, but he 
was seldom careful to consider whether they exactly 
fitted him. And so, though he never fails to get our 
attention, and sometimes evokes a louder applause 
than a more scrupulous artist will have from us, 
there remains something amateurish and over-precipi- 
tate about the bulk of his work. 

* 
* * 


Certain discoveries he made. Far too many poets, 
when he emerged, were writing a bookish and 
inadequately personal poetry. Henley reminded them 
that though poetry may be a deeply pondered thing, it 
may also be born of the whim of any moment. He 
was too indulgent to his whims, but at least he 
brought whims back into poetry. Then there was the 
discovery of the hospital and of the London street 
as subjects. In regard to part of these novelties it 
might be said, if anyone would be at the pains of 
studying James Thomson instead of summing him 
up as the author of ‘ The City of Dreadful Night,’ 
that Thomson anticipated him. For that matter, and 
in one piece the anticipation is astonishing, John 
Hamilton Reynolds was before him. But Thomson 


With the exception of Leigh Hunt, there has not 
been a genuine poet in our literature so liable to 
collapse in light work: it was only in the monotony 
of his pessimistic parable of life that Thomson was 
safe. And Reynolds, who was not serious in 
ambition, hardly counts. 
* 
* * 


Henley, on the whole, is entitled to the pioneer’s 
credit in respect of the subjects and moods of his 
hospital and street and similar poems. He is entitled 
to further credit as the inventor of the kind of 
unrhymed verse in which so much of his best work 
was done. It is odd how his style gains as he turns 
to that instrument. In the poems on traditional 
subjects and in ordinary forms he is quite often loose 
and undistinguished in phrase, but in his unrhymed 
lyrical measures the writing is a very different thing. 
And when he is applying that method of his to the 
one subject which brought out all the poetry in him, 
to a matter in which the homely and the bizarre, the 
fieshly and the macabre, are mingled, we have his 
finest things, such as that miraculous evocation of the 
moon and the sea as harlot and bully decoying ships 


to their destruction. 
* 


* * 


Henley liked that image of harlot and bully, using 
it also in the pungent little piece beginning, ‘* Madam 
Life’s a piece in bloom.’’ He flaunted his preoccupa- 
tion with the flesh in other ways, but it is impossible 
to imagine anyone being hurt by his frankness, for 
there was a great sanity underlying all his bellowing 
about the identity of love and lust. I am told that 
he was a very violent-mouthed man in talk among 
his friends, and I know that he was joint-editor of a 
dictionary into which I do not care to look. But there 
can seldom have been a cleaner, a more wholesome 
man. He was human through and through, and his 
verse is full of his pride in being no better than human. 


* 
* * 


Of Henley’s prose it is difficult to judge fairly. It had 
always point and energy; it conveyed many truths, and 
more exaggerations of truth, with a force more desir- 
able in fighting journalism than in literature; but in 
bulk, to persons with high-strung nerves, it was apt 
to prove distressing. For one passage of his prose, 
however, I must confess an enthusiastic admiration. 
I refer to the brilliant eulogy of ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ 
It is extravagant, but then the matter is extravagant 
also, and he would be a churl who complained of a 
few flourishes. His criticism, where his prejudices 
did not get in the way, was often of great excellence ; 
some of his criticism of pictures, notably his com- 
ments on the great French romantic painters, was at 
least as good as the criticism of books. Somewhere 
in his work there is a sentence on Cyril Tourneur 
that is almost worthy to go with the best of Lamb’s 
panegyrics of Elizabethan dramatists. Other things 
come back to memory. But I cannot subscribe to the 
doctrine that, as an editor, he was the best possible 
teacher of those young men he so deeply influenced. 
The Saturpay twitted him with a story of a subscriber 
who discontinued the National Observer because ten 
sentences on one page began with ‘‘ ’Twas.’’ Cer- 
tainly some of the most infectious of his mannerisms 


were intolerable. 
* 


* 

But all that is of no moment now. Henley has his 
place in literature, by virtue of a dozen poems, and 
his place in the history of literary journalism. He is 
not satisfactory as some small, perfect artists are; he 
is unsatisfactory because there is a kind of bigness 
about him without complete achievement. But the 
bigness is there. 


grievously lacked the manners without which verse 
about vulgar things will itself lapse into vulgarity. 
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REVIEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Rise of American Civilization. By Charles 
A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. Cape. Two 
vols. 50s. 


HAVE two complaints to make concerning the 

production of this remarkable work of history, one 
not of any great importance, the second very important 
indeed. The first is that it should have been bound 
into four volumes instead of two. It runs in all 
(including index) to no fewer than 1,652 pages. It is, 
I should judge, roughly two-thirds, or perhaps a 
little more, of the length of Gibbon. These eight- 
hundred-page volumes are heavy to hold and incon- 
venient in other ways. 

The second complaint is simply that the work is 
entirely unprovided with maps. This is not due to 
any parsimony forced on the publishers by the 
production of so extensive a narrative. There are 
fanciful end-papers in orange and black showing a 
Southern gentleman kissing the hand of a lady in 
crinolines, a train of covered wagons reaching 
(according to the extraneous maps I have been com- 
pelled to consult) roughly from Indianopolis to Salt 
Lake City, and other emblems representative of the 
development of American manners. There is also 
a ‘* decoration,” in the wood-cut style, at the head and 
foot of each chapter, executed by an artist with a 
good sense of black-and-white but less of what is 
historically appropriate. It is, I think, rather absurd 
both to open and to close the chapter on the Civil 
War with little pictures of artillery in action. I suggest 
that the money spent on these might have been more 
profitably spent (and perhaps less of it) on maps to 
illustrate a narrative which, perhaps, requires them 
more than any other in the whole of human history. 
It is a long time since Freeman (and he was not the 
first) threw the whole weight of his natural vehemence 
into demonstrating that history cannot be understood 
unless the relevant geographical setting is first 
established in the mind. That principle is now 
generally accepted. Why then do we have given us, 
in the year 1927, a work of so much importance 
without any maps at all? Even one, for which the 
end-papers would have served, showing the main 
physical features of the North American continent, 
with its chief towns and rivers, would have been 
better than nothing. But a book of this sort can 
carry with advantage all the maps its publishers are 
generous enough to give it. English readers can 
hardly be expected to understand it without at least 
one elementary map: it would have been much more 
illuminating even to American readers with further and 
more elaborate maps. Publishers occasionally write 
to this paper to answer my criticisms of their pro- 
ductions. I now deliberately invite the publishers of 
this work to reply to what I have said. 

It will be obvious that I should not have said so 
much if I had not considered ‘ The Rise of American 
Civilization ’ to be something out of the ordinary as 
a work of history. There are certain strictures which 
will immediately occur to the most casual reader. The 
whole of the American epic is not presented to him 
unless he is made to realize that even in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the United States were 
founding their civilization in a narrow strip of territory 
bounded to the west by vast tracts of the unknown. 
The authors say that ‘‘ the story of the migration 
into the Mississippi Valley . . . is an epic which has 
found no Homer.” It has not here found even an 
Herodotus. Mr. and Mrs. Beard do not neglect the 
westward expansion—indeed they could not—but, 


though they write with a good deal of imagination 
elsewhere, this has failed to strike an adequate spark 
from them. It interests them most on account of 
its effect on politics in the east. To take one not ve 
important point—it would almost be possible to reaq 
these two volumes without realizing that there were 
any inhabitants of North America before the English 
settlements or that they created any problems for the 
settlers. 

But this failure of the imagination, while it prevents 
this from being the great book which the subject 
deserves and one day will have, does not prevent it 
from being an unusually fine piece of historical 
narrative, much the best account of American history 
(at any rate for the English reader) that I have ever 
seen. The authors have solved in a wholly admirable 
way that eternal problem of the historian, the relation 
of military campaigns. To the strictly military side 
of the Civil War—a subject almost too interesting in 
itself—they have devoted a little over three pages, 
which might be quoted entire, if there were room for 
them, as a nearly perfect example of how this sort 
of thing should be done. The space which might 
have been unprofitably given to the reduction of 
Vicksburg or the Campaign in the Wilderness is 
given to a prolonged but never tedious exposition of 
the arguments put forward by both sides. The 
authors very acutely and very justly call the Civil 
War the ‘‘Second American Revolution.’’ It was, in 
fact, like the War of Independence, a settlement by 
force of a difficulty which could not have been settled 
in any other way. On one point I take the liberty of 
disagreeing with them. They seem to think that the 
framers of the Constitution never contemplated the 
possibility of secession. I would suggest that they 
rightly believed it to be a problem too dangerous for 
them to touch. They retained, in my opinion, the 
belief that, in certain circumstances, a part of the 
State might rightly separate itself from the rest : after 
all, they had just done that very thing themselves. 
But, if they had incorporated in the Constitution any 
machinery for secession, it would simply have been 
putting ideas into the heads’ of  dissatis- 
fied States. Such machinery would have been 
put into operation a dozen times at least before 1861; 
and then, though there might have been no Civil War, 
there would certainly have been no United States. 
The framers of the Constitution, perhaps with greater 
wisdom than they showed in any other particular, 
left the problem for time to settle, and settled it 


was, at great cost—but who will dare to say at a 


cost too great? 

The ‘‘ second American Revolution ” once passed, 
the authors expand their view a little and live up to 
their title, which, probably, they could not have done 
before. In these chapters, the development of 
American manners and customs, as distinct from the 
manners and customs of a new country with a frontier 
on the unknown, is perspicuously, if sometimes dis- 
putably, traced. I imagine that there are those with 
a better right to speak than I have who could put 
forward good reasons for disagreeing with several of 
Mr. and Mrs. Beard’s judgments. But a history 
of which this could not be said would not, however 
accurate it might be, provide very lively reading. 
This history mixes political and social facts in just 
proportions. It is, moreover, written remarkably 
without even a covert bias. Just as, in the earlier 
stages, no attempt is made to conceal the rapacity 
of the Republic when it cast its eye on the vineyard 
of that unfortunate Naboth, Mexico, so, in the later 
stages, the story of the Panama Canal is told with 
perfect frankness. For this, and for many other 
reasons, the work is warmly to be commended to 
English readers. If it were properly equipped with 
maps (and, I think, some sort of a bibliography with 
critical notes) it might well become a standard source 
of information. 
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TRAVELLER AND SCHOLAR 


Asianic Elements in Greek Civilization. By 
Sir William M. Ramsay. With Illustrations. 
Murray. 12s. 


HERE are plenty of classical scholars ready to 

exert their ingenuity on texts in libraries; few 
travel and use their first-rate equipment to check, 
arrange and understand their discoveries and excava- 
tions, adding new data for the learned world and cor- 
recting the generalizations of sedentary critics. Among 
this select band Sir William Ramsay has been pre- 
eminent for many years. Ever since the ’nineties, 
when his ‘St. Paul’ threw a flood of light on the man of 
Tarsus, he has made Asia Minor his own. His present 
book, a revision of the Gifford Lectures for 1915-16, 
is a pioneer study of the relations between primitive 
Greece and Asia Minor at a period when we have no 
history. So it is admittedly tentative, but Sir William 
is as likely to be right as anybody. He has gone far 
both in the Anatolian country and in book authorities, 
having studied the puzzling brevities of the lexico- 
grapher Hesychius for half a century. The names of 
gods, men and places concerned diverge so widely from 
the Greek as to be difficult to identify, and we observe 
that the Professor himself has returned to views he 
rejected as recently as 1920. There is, however, a 
good deal of solid ground to go on. 


We are accustomed to think of Athens as the glory 
of Greece and forget other claims, but Asia Minor 
and the islands that naturally go with it supplied 
Homer, Herodotus, Heraclitus and Hippocrates. In 
fact ‘‘ the true source of almost every branch of litera- 
ture and science, and the earliest great names in 
almost every department, belong to the cities and 
colonies of the Old-lonians.’’ Who were they? 
They were the ‘‘ sons of Yavan’’ [Javan, A.V.] 
in Genesis x, 4, one of whose names, Tar- 
shish, suggests Tarsus, and another, Rodanim, 
recalls Rhodes. They occupied the coast regions of 
Asia Minor, while the central plateau belonged to 
Ashkenaz, Javan’s nephew in the Bible, an eponymous 
hero corresponding ‘to the widely spread Askania in 
that region and to the Ascanius who appears in Homer 
as the ally of Priam. The Homeric poems are invalu- 
able as early evidence, not only of Old-Ionian language, 
but also of customs and beliefs belonging to a period 
before their author or authors composed their lays. 
Several points of great interest are made concerning 
them here, and supported by A iatolian evidence. 
Troy is revealed as a ‘‘ robber city,’’ exacting such 
heavy dues in trade that the Greeks had to aitack it. 
But the power on both sides was so nearly equal that 
it was a slow war of attrition. The city was never 
invested, since there was fighting on the open plain 
outside it. The [liad begins with a pestilence, doubt- 
less due to neglect of sanitation, but then ascribed to 
an offence against Apollo, who has to be propitiated 
with a hecatomb. This is ‘‘ the regular accepted course 
of the numerous ‘ Confessions,’ which remain in in- 
scriptions of the Roman period near certain great 
centres of the old Anatolian’ religion.’’ From 
Crete, which held as a link between Greece and 
Asia Minor a mixed population, Epimenides, ac- 
cording to good authorities, came to purify Athens 
in time of pestilence, though there are difficulties about 
the dates. He is reduced to a political fiction by 
various Germans, who are as eager to destroy the 
scanty remnants of tradition as they are to build up 
their own new theories. Tradition always means some- 
thing, and Epimenides, whom St. Paul quoted, is 
here rehabilitated as a prophet and poet, even if some- 
thing of a ‘‘ medicine man.’’ Sir William discovers 
before history can help us priests of a primitive type 
associated with wolves, goats, oxen, and bees. The 
last-named lead to a strikingly novel interpretation of 
Diana of the Ephesians. 


On the Athenian side the four ancient tribes of the 
sons of Ion are ingeniously worked out, and a similar 
arrangement is shown in an inscription from Iconium. 
Here is the clearest possibie evidence of Old-Ionian 
in Greece. The Athenians professed to be autoch- 
thonous, a native stock sprung from the land itself. If 
such a belief were possible of any people and region, 
how many difficulties it would solve! As it is, we find 
a perpetual story of movement among peoples, and 
to complete the confusion conquest by force is followed 
by the cultural conquering of the invaders. Who shall 
say what part the Ionians played in Asia Minor, the 
meeting-place of East and West; how far they im- 
posed their own customs, or taking the women of the 
place, as soldiers do, yielded to the peaceful penetra- 
tion of rites and customs they found in being? 

It is all a fascinating inquiry in which mistakes are 
made but light is slowly gained. Sir William’s lectures 
read a little scrappily here and there, needing a know- 
ledge of the books and sources to which he refers, 
but their wide interest should attract a host of scholars. 
He ranges from goddesses to vultures, and is so full 
of matter that some pupil of his might surely have 
made an Index for him. 


GLADSTONE AND THE EMPIRE 


Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial Policy. By 
Paul Knaplund. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


iy Associate Professor of History in the 
University of Wisconsin has compiled a useful 
addendum to Morley’s ‘ Life of Gladstone’ in this 
expansion of a paper read at the Fifth International 
Congress of Historical Studies. Aspects of imperial 
policy, which have been fully treated by Morley, are 
omitted or only briefly treated, as for example in 
South Africa, Egypt, and the Sudan. The author’s 
main contention is that Gladstone was a pioneer in 
advocating a British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and he holds that from an early date Gladstone 
looked forward to the settlement of inter-imperial 
relations on the basis of the principles which were 
accepted at the Imperial Conference of 1926. The 
publication for the first time of several important 
documents of imperial policy adds to the value of this 
useful essay. 

Dr. Knaplund perceives the unique character of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations in the modern 
world and traces very interestingly the evolution of 
this constitutional experiment and of the ideas under- 
lying it in the last century. It is often mistakenly 
supposed that after the loss of the American 
colonies the lesson had been learned that it was a 
mistake to attempt a centralizing policy and with- 
hold powers of local self-government. In fact it was 
half a century or more before a realization of this 
truth was reflected in colonial policy, and it was 
due not simply to the loss of America but to a 
considerable variety of factors in which the break-up 
of the first empire was only one. First there were 
the ideas of the colonial reformers, Gibbon Wakefield, 
Buller, Durham and Molesworth, which were 
strengthened by the abandonment of the last vestiges 
of mercantilism and the adoption of free trade, and 
reinforced by the permeation of the public mind 
with the doctrines of the French Revolution, especially 
after 1830. The new interest in history itself was 
also a powerful influence. Attempts were made to 
develop the ideas embodied in the Roman system of 
local self-government, while Grote’s ‘ History of 
Greece ’ suggested a parallel between Greece and Eng- 
land. Some indeed distrusted the ‘‘ Liberal nostrum 
called responsible Government,’’ and preferred a federal 
solution of the ‘‘ Britannic problem.’’ It came 
to be realized, however, that such a plan was 
impracticable and the cause of reform ultimately 
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received a stimulus from the rebellion in Canada 
and what was virtually a charter in the Dur- 
ham Report. Representative government was suc- 
ceeded by responsible government, federation, 
and ultimately by virtual independence in ex- 
ternal, no less than in internal, affairs, Canada 
leading the way, but Australia and South 
Africa following at no great distance in time. This 
extraordinarily interesting development within the 
empire, by which freedom and co-operation have 
been combined, continues to receive almost daily 
additions and _ illustrations. It is an extremely 
illogical but workable and English solution of the 
problem. Dr. Knaplund ventures to claim that 
the principles it embodies are truly Gladstonian. 
Reluctance to add to England’s imperial burdens 
caused him to be assailed as a Little Englander. He 
was more anxious that the empire should be free 
than that it should be greater. And the embracing 
of the policy of Home Rule for Ireland was only a 
logical development of principles for which he had 
worked in colonial policy. In the nineteenth century, 
as in the eighteenth and in early twentieh centuries, 
the Irish question and the imperial question though 
distinct were closely connected. It is the distinction 
of Dr. Knaplund’s careful study that it exhibits this 
connexion as well as paradoxically asserts Gladstone’s 
claim to be regarded as one of the architects of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


A TRAVELLER IN WAR-TIME 


Travels in Spain and the East, 1808-1810. By 
Sir Francis Sacheverell Darwin. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. 


T seemed like tempting fate for an Englishman 

to start out, in the midst of the Napoleonic wars, 
upon a peaceful tour of Spain, Portugal and the 
countries of the Eastern Mediterranean. And, 
indeed, of the party of five who, on November 
20, 1808, 
for Corunna, no fewer than four 
the rigours and perils of the way. 
robbed and murdered on some lonely road in 
Spain, and his body never recovered; Adey 
joined Sir John Moore’s army and “‘ expired from 
fatigue ’’? during the retreat to Corunna; Arbuthnot 
was drowned, with all the crew of the Viper gun 
brig, in a storm off Gibraltar; and Galton died of 
the plague at Malta, a year later, when on his way 
home. The sole survivor was the author of these 
memoirs, Dr. (afterwards Sir) F. S. Darwin. 

Darwin was a stout, upstanding fellow, no doubt 
exceptionally capable of taking care of himself. He 
relates quite modestly and convincingly how he once 
suppressed an armed ruffian, near Granada, by 
snatching up ‘‘ a bag of oily, putrid fish ’’ and dash- 
ing it in his face, ‘‘ which with threats of death soon 
made him disarm.’’ When his servants questioned his 
orders he never hesitated to present a pistol at their 
heads. But he was human enough to be considerably 
upset when, in passing through a wood in Spain, 
they found the quarters of some dead men (either 
bandits or bandits’ victims) hung up in the trees by 
the side of the path. And he does not pretend to have 
enjoyed his perilous adventure on the island of Syra, 
int the Greek Archipelago. On the way to this island, 
in an open boat, Darwin had discovered that one of 
his fellow passengers was a Frenchman, and had 
rather pompously informed the man that he was his 
prisoner, since their nations were at war. Upon 
making a landing, however, the place was found to 
be full of French privateersmen, who had just been 
marooned by a British frigate, which had sunk their 
vessel and killed a number of them. When these half 
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| starving desperadoes understood that Darwin was ap 


Englishman he ‘‘ saw revenge light up all their 
countenances.’’ However, he managed to escape over 
the roofs by night, in company with the British Vice, 
Consul, and get away from the island in another 
boat. 

Unfortunately Darwin, though an excellent traveller 
is a whimsical and uncertain commentator. While he 
describes the Syra incident in full, he dismisses ay 
exciting ‘‘ cutting-out ’’ exploit against some French 
ships in a single sentence. He seems to have had 
little appreciation of art or architecture. The 
Alhambra ‘‘ is a striking ruin, yet those who haye 
described it have embellished it somewhat as to its 
beauty or grandeur ’’; in churches or mosques his 
chief concern is to note whether they are clean or 
dirty; and he consistently refuses to buy ancient many. 
scripts and works of art in the Greek monasteries, 
though it was only seven years before this that Clarke 
carried off the Plato manuscript from Patmos, and 
Curzon had not yet begun his famous journeys. Yet 
he was keenly appreciative of Athens. He js 
interested, too, in out-of-the-way human types—for 
instance, the public executioner, an unpleasantly silent 
man, who acted as one of his guards in Asia Minor, 
Put when he dines with Lord Byron in Greece he gives 
the matter just six words, while devoting a whole 
paragraph on the same page to a description of the 
common chameleon, 

All this is rather disappointing; but the book, asa 
whole, is delightful, and its casual, unstudied air js 
not, perhaps, the least of its charms. It illustrates 
admirably both the difficulties and the great rewards 
of travel a hundred years ago; and it leaves the 
pleasantest impression of its author, a gallant and 
enterprising member of a famous family. 


THE FALLEN 


Last Days at Tsarskoé Selo. 
Benckendorff. Translated by Maurice 
Baring. Heinemann. 6s. 


A® Mr. Baring remarks in his preface, ‘‘ many 
books have been written about the last days of 
the Russian monarchy and the tragic sunset of the 
old régime,” but few of them have had any historical 
and still fewer any literary value. The present rulers 
of Russia, while rejoicing in their revolution and 
anxious to extend it to other countries, are not 
apparently sufficiently proud of the manner in which 
it was carried out to allow the facts to be made 
public. [n particular, the fate of the Imperial family 
from the date of their imprisonment at Tsarskoé Selo 
down to that ghastly scene in the blood-bespattered 
room at Ekaterinburg, has remained veiled in a de- 
liberate obscurity. And Voikoff, the ex-Commissar 
of Ekaterinburg, who was one of the few people who 
might have thrown some light upon the matter— 
since he is believed to have signed the death warrant 
and even to have taken a hand in the slaughter of 
these defenceless people—has recently been removed 
from the land of living witnesses by an assassin’s 
bullet. As for the purely literary failure, there was 
about the Russian revolution an atmosphere so dis- 
maily squalid, a crude bestiality about the murderers 
and a sheeplike helplessness about their victims, that 
gave the whole affair the appearance of a slaughter- 
house rather than a revolution, and has hitherto de- 
feated every effort to show it in a dramatic light. 
These papers, found among the effects of the late 
Count Paul Benckendorff (he died in a hospital on the 
Esthonian frontier in January, 1921, at the moment 
when he was about to regain his liberty), which Mr. 
Baring has translated without alteration or addition, 
deal exclusively with the period in 1917 when the 
Tsar and his family were still at Tsarskoé Selo, 


TSAR 
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Was an isoners of the revolutionaries, before being sent to One naturally turns with pity to Goldsmith as a 
ll their their deaths in Siberia. Count Benckendorff, as Grand | first-rate writer held for years to hack-work, dunned 
APE over Marshal of the Court, did what he could for their | for his milk-score or exchanging four critical articles 
sh Vice. comfort during those miserable months, and was not | for a suit of clothes. But Goldsmith was always in 
another entirely unsuccessful in persuading the Bolshevist | difficulties because he was notoriously improvident 
aolers to make at any rate some show of ordinary | and unwisely generous. Johnson rose out of equal 
raveller, humanity. His narrative, as Mr. Baring says, is | poverty to enjoy independence. The booksellers were 
Vhile he distinguished by ‘‘ absolute simplicity, transparent | not philanthropists, but they did good work in join- 
Sses an honesty, and an unaffected dignity.” Of physical | ing to take the responsibility for big and serious 
French ill-treatment there was little or none, though food was | books. The century, however deficient in other ways, 
ave had r and opportunities of exercise much restricted; | had enough intellectual curiosity to support solid learn- 
The but the story of the daily and hourly insults to | ing. Hume between 1754 and 1760 got £3,400 for 
ho have which the unfortunate Tsar was subjected makes | his History, and household stuff—natural histories, 
S to its sorry reading. For instance, he was forbidden to | dictionaries and travels—was, as Mr. Collins says, 
ues his say “‘Good morning” to the soldiers; anyone to | ‘ really well rewarded.”” Horace Walpole, a dilet- 
lean or whom he said it immediately became ‘‘ suspect.” On — tante publisher himself, exaggerated his abuse of ‘* the 
t manu. one occasion the Empress had made some tea, and | trade,’’ as he did other pretty themes. Johnson pro- 
asteries, was dispensing it with her own hands to some of the | claimed them a generous set of men, and Johnson 
Clarke Bolshevist officers. “The Tsar, who happened to be | knew. They made friends of their good authors, and 
OS, and passing on one of his lonely walks about the building, | jjj-treated those who preserved their own copyrights. 
ys. Yet approached and asked for a cup. Thereupon “‘ the | To the whole subject of copyright law Mr. Collins 
He is officers present got up and declared out loud that they | devotes a judicious chapter. On so vital a matter for 
es—for would not sit at the same table with Nicolas | them writers had little to say. Derided by lawyers 
ly silent Romanov.” The best of them were boors. Their | as gcribblers for bread, they might have retorted that 
Minor. men displayed the well-known Bolshevist sense of quibblers for bread were no better and made a very 
1e gives humour in protesting against the toy gun and wooden | good thing of it. If they could have combined, they 
1 whole cartridges which the little heir-apparent was in the | might have got more justice from the tortuous and 
Of the habit of playing with : dilatory dispensers of English law. 
Groups were formed and orators began to gesticulate As the century went on, the reading public increased, 
k, as a wildly, The Commandant, who was at that time Colonel | the status of literature improved, and the fathers of 
1 air is it gun] the modern novel arrived with the circulating library. 
strates different pieces one by one, hiding them in his ution. Patronage, which had done both good and foolish 
rewards work, disappeared, and so did the sycophantic dedica- 
ves the So the child got his toy again. . tions which even a great scholar like Bentley thought 
int and These are only examples of the kind of petty per- | advisable. The best of help was that given by authors 
secution that went on day after day. Count Benck- | to authors, as when Burke assisted Crabbe. 
endorff describes it all very quietly and convincingly. In two respects not dealt with here the century is 
He was fully alive to the weaknesses of the Emperor’s | worth considering. Subscription lists, which might be 
character, and to the Empress’s rather more conspic- | more frequently adopted to-day where a book is sound 
uous faults. But they both had the quality of inspir- | but has no obvious popular attraction, were a frequent 
ing devotion in those about them, and of the sincerity | means of giving a writer a good start and reducing 
- Paul of Count Benckendorff’s attachment to them there can | the risks of his publisher. Much might also be said 
[aurice te no shadow of a doubt. He will not hear of the | of the price of books, depending on the cost of print- 
suggestion that either of them ‘‘ ever dreamed of | ing and the diffusion of taste. Offhand, it seems very 
z making a separate peace to the detriment of the | creditable that Johnson’s ‘ London’ should have been 
Bis Allies.” As for Rasputin, ‘‘ neither the Emperor nor | priced at 1s. and reached a second edition in a week, 
or the the a = oe him to me,” and “I | while Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ cost 6d. The small public of 
t the ee of Rasputin | the day could make a reputation by buying a short 
the blindness of the | poem. But these inquiries would make Mr. Collins’s 
author’s devotion. hook ieldy. It alread tains f detail 
ook unwieldy. already contains a mass of detai 
- a : It is a gloomy and distressing story, but one that | well arranged and with no more repetition than is 
‘which ad to be told, if only for the sake of history. necessary. It is rather expensive and may, we 
pares | hope, appear in a cheaper edition, as it should be very 
family | useful to students of the period. 
Selo THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
tered AUTHOR 
a de- 
missar Authorship in the Days of Johnson: Being a GREAT LADIES OF FLORENCE 
le who Study of the Relation between Author, 
ae Patron, Publisher and Public, 1726-1780. | The Women of the Medici. By Yvonne Maguire. 
oer By A. S. Collins. Holden. 3os. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
moved R. COLLINS has produced a thorough and well- S Miss Maguire remarks in her introduction, 
assin’s documented account of a literary period which is more books have probably been written about 
e was (apart from the necessary research) more easily exam- | Renaissance Italy than about any other period of 
0 dis- ined for movements and tendencies than our own. The | history, except the French Revolution; and a large 
derers critic has not to cut his way through an overgrown proportion of these deal with Florence and the Medici. 
;, that jungle of printed matter, for the eighteenth century up | She has, however, succeeded in pegging out a separate 
ghter- to 1757 was content with an average of less than 100 | claim for herself by concentrating not upon the 
to de- s a year, according to Charles Knight, while we | Medici, but upon their wives. This gives a pleasantly 
ht. are teased and crowded with a hundred times as much. | domestic atmosphere to her book, for the Medici were 
e late Printers were of no account, and a small ring of book- | not the kind of men to allow their women-folk to 
on the sellers had everything in their hands. The University | interfere very much in public affairs. Two of Miss 
oment Presses were not formidable competitors to this band, | Maguire’s three leading heroines, Lucrezia Torna- 
h Mr. emphatically called ‘‘ the trade,’’ and many authors buoni, who married Piero de Medici (the elder) in 
lition, who lacked the puli of social repute or some literary | 1444, and Clarice Orsini, wife of Lorenzo the Magni- 
n the reputation lived in a very poor way. It may be added | ficent, were women of wide intelligence and (especi- 
Selo, that many of them wrote pretty poor stuff. ally Lucrezia) exceptional ability. But they were 
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not permitted to play a leading part in affairs of 
State. We know that they were deeply iv’ crested in 
politics, but they appear in their correspei.dence as 
considerably more concerned with the management of 
their large households. It is Miss Maguire’s method 
to illustrate their characters and their domestic lives 
mainly by quotations from their private correspon- 
dence, and it must be admitted at once that neither of 
these two clever women was a particularly amusing 
letter-writer. Indeed, the half of this book which is 
devoted to them would make dull reading, were it not 
for the guileless effusions of Matteo Franco, the 
secretary; and of these we do not get enough. 

But Contessina de’ Bardi is of quite another type. 
The de’ Bardi were the rich bankers who lent money 
to Edward III of England (and never got it back) and 
when Contessina married Cosimo, the first of the 
great Medici, she was just a typical medieval house- 
wife, totally ignorant of politics and secular litera- 
ture, but simple, kindly, wise, efficient to her finger 
tips. The still-room, not the council chamber, was 
her kingdom. And her letters are delightful, simply 
because they are so unaffectedly expressive of her 
own personality. ‘‘ I received the oil this evening,”’ 
she writes to one of her daughters-in-law, ‘‘ and you 
can tell Felice he is a fool who does not know whether 
oil is good or bad. . . . He must take the dregs of 
that oil which, as you know, was so good, and then 
he must boil it, as he has done with the dregs every 
year.’’ The bleaching of towels, the purchase of meat 
and cheese, sheets, table-cloths, Cosimo’s new slip- 
pers, these are her topics. The Medici men all had 
bad health—which gave poor Contessina plenty to 
do. It is pathetic to hear her constantly worrying 
over her greedy son, Giovanni, a victim of eczema 
and indigestion. ‘‘ Take care what you eat ” is her 
constant cry, but Giovanni seldom troubles even to 
answer her. He died young. 

Once Cosimo, her husband, became a little im- 
patient with this busy Martha of his. He lay upon a 
bed of sickness—his last, as it turned out—and 
Contessina asked him why he spent so many hours in 
silent meditation. ‘*When we are going to our 
country-house,’’ he replied, ‘‘ you are busy for a fort- 
night preparing for the move; but since I have to go 
from this life to another, does it not seem to you 
that I ought to have something to think about?”’ 
Yet he would have no one with him at the end but 
Contessina and his son Piero. 

Contessina’s homely letters are the real justification 
for this book. There is a bronze bust of an old 
woman in the Bargello, which some have held to be 
a portrait of Contessina and some have ascribed to 
Donatello. It cannot fit both theories, for it is 
apparently taken from a death mask, and Contessina 
outlived the great sculptor. But we agree with Miss 
Maguire that, if it is not a portrait of Contessina, 
it ought to be. It is a wonderfully peaceful face— 
the face of a woman who has lived hard and honestly, 
and earned her rest. 


BIRDS AND MEN 


Bird Life at Home and Abroad. By T. A. 
Coward. Warne. 7s. 6d. 


FW meena our innumerable nature writers Mr. 
Coward is distinguished by an almost perfect bal- 
ance. Through a knowledge of bird literature only 
attainable by one of its leading reviewers he finds per- 
spective for a personal experience hardly surpassed 


in wealth and depth among living observers. On 
matters of bird protection, where pettiness and 
hysterical emotionalism are the most prominent 


elements, he upholds a sound and moderate yet vigor- 
ous point of view. Avoiding sentimentality, and the 


| 
| 
| 
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25 june 
false pleading of which bird protectors are sometimes 
guilty, he is never afraid to champion the esthetic 
argument against the material. He is too good ap 
ornithologist, and too candid a writer, to assert that 
various doubtful species are really beneficial, maip. 
taining nevertheless that so long as a bird is no 
actually a pest it has a right to live and play its par 
in the scheme. Discussing the true ornithologist’s 
standpoint, he says: 


Apart from questions of protection we wish to study bi 
learn all about them, their classification and habits alike, 
Is it, then, strange that we blame the collector, who reduces 
the numbers of rare species, the game preserver when he 
upsets natural balances, and that we are not in sympathy with 
any protector who condemns scientific investigation which 
means talking the life of certain individuals? Many, far too 
many, of those who work strenuously for the preservation of 
birds condemn all collecting, all shooting, all laboratory 
work, . . . If we feel that we cannot side with the hysterical 
sentimentalist who would forbid thé killing of a single bird, 
we are equally disinclined to uphold methods that are go 
destructive and unscientific as those of the selfish collector 
and his myrmidons; we are repelled alike by the one-sided 
protector and the wholesale destroyer. There is, of course, a 


half-way path, but when we travel by it we are constantly 
claimed as allies by one extremist if we object to the methods 
of the other, or are accused of being half-hearted and of 


siding with the enemy if we appear to show bias. 


An outstanding capacity for both observation and 
speculation is rarely found in one man, and like most 
good observers, Mr. Coward is not a success when he 
comes to theorize. Here is his blind spot, where half 
the stored observation and sound judgment he shows 
elsewhere seem to desert him. It appears almost wilful 
perversity to complicate the problem of homing ability 
by bringing in thought transference, when we know 
so positively from the return of summer migrants to 
the exact native spot that the power attaches directly 
to the place, quite irrespective of its occupation by 
living creatures. And when he says ‘‘ that we have 
no evidence that the birds aim for any definite winter 
quarters ’’ he overlooks the important work of Bald- 
win and others in America, who caught the same 
white-throated sparrow in winter quarters in Georgia, 
fully 600 miles from its breeding area, every winter 
from 1916 to 1921, except the two seasons when trap- 


ping was suspended, and also trapped the same party 


of Juncos migrating through Massachusetts in com- 
pany two seasons running. No doubt wintering birds 
are less tied to one spot than breeding pairs, but they 
certainly do not ‘‘ simply wander until it is time to 
trek north ’’ as aimlessly as Mr. Coward suggests. 

The greater, and by far the best, part of the book 
consists of pure description of bird-watching experi- 
ences in France, Holland, Cheshire and the Shet- 
lands—chapters which arouse envy both of the amaz- 
ing sights he has enjoyed and the skill with which he 
records them. The photographs are good; Miss Best's 
Fulmar is one of the most satisfying flight-pictures we 
know. 


A HISTORY OF JAPAN 


The Romance of Japan. By James A. B. 
Scherer. Bretano’s. 10s. 6d. 


APAN is the Janus of nations: one aspect is 

romantic, cherry-blossoms and geisha: the other is 
sinister with the Twenty-One Demands as its symbolic 
mood. From the title we imagined that Mr. Scherer 
was about to present us with a ‘ cherry-blossom” 
view of Japan, and the geisha-like figures on the dust 
cover confirm the suspicion. But there is nothing in 
it. Mr. Scherer, in a simple, attractive narrative, out- 
lines the history of Japan from the introduction of 
Buddhism in the sixth century and its championship 
by that remarkable leader, Prince Shotoku, right 
down to the Manhood Suffrage Act of 1925. If 
romance connotes the unusual, then Japan’s history 
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deserves the name, and Mr. Scherer rapidly surveys 
the miracle: the arrival of Xavier the Jesuit in 1549 
and the 600,000 converts that resulted from his influ- 
ence, the anti-Christian edict of 1640, the landing of 
Commodore Perry in 1853, and in 1868 the Restora- 
tion by which Japan changed herself from a medieval 
to a modern nation as rapidly as a mummer changes 
his clothes between the acts of a play. 

Mr. Scherer’s volume is designedly popular and has 
its inevitable limitations ; one misses those pictures 
(they can be found in Murdoch and can still be seen 
in the more country places of Japan) of Japanese life 
as it was before she attempted the harassing exploit 
of being an Occidental Power. Much was cruel in 
that life, but it had a beauty and cult of form that 
was Grecian without the accompanying qualities of 
mind. The maps and diagrams in the volume 
are excellent, but there is no bibliography, and 
Mr. Scherer has a deplorable habit of quoting 
authorities without giving appropriate references. 
The fact that the volume is American can be detected 
by that philanthropic attitudinizing on the future of 
the ‘‘ Orient ’’ without which apparently any such 
American volume is incomplete. Yet as a simple 
narrative it is excellent reading. Mr. Scherer knows 
his theme and presents it dramatically. He can take 
the heaviness out of history without upsetting the 
general balance of his work. 


EDUCATION 
The Board of Education. By Sir Lewis Amherst 
Selby-Bigge. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
HIS is an admirable volume. It will take its 


place in the small library of the literature of edu- 
cational administration as the clearest brief account 
we possess of the development and functions of the 
Board of Education. While the literature of pedagogic 
theory has grown into an untidy heap, the attempts 
to describe our machinery for education have been 
few and inadequate. Possibly this arises from the 
complexity of the British system: one imagines that 
it must have required all of Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge’s 
fifteen years’ experience as Permanent Secretary to 
produce an account which is so compressed and mas- 
terly. To some extent this volume covers the same 
ground as Sir Henry Craik’s ‘ The State in its Rela- 
tionship to Education,’ but it replaces that earlier 
volume by its wealth of detail. 

Our educational system is a patchwork of com- 
promise and divided aims. It lacks the precision of 
Continental systems, but we content ourselves with 
the belief that it is more human. Authority is shared 
by local authorities and the Central Government, 
though the functions of the parties in this dual con- 
trol have varied and have often been ill-defined. The 
Act of 1918 was an attempt to unite the two authori- 
ties into a working partnership, ‘‘ with a view to the 
establishment of a natural system of public educa- 
tion.”” The critics of that Act would suggest that it 
merely increased the spending capacities of the local 
authorities, and that to-day we are still far away from 
a national system. This at least resolves itself from 
Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge’s book; the financial 
basis of educational expenditure needs revision and 
the general cost of educational administration needs 
reduction. Two quotations may be left to speak for 
themselves. The first shows the development of the 
central and local control. ‘‘ At the date of the pass- 
ing of the Education Act of 1918 there were some 
fifty-seven separate grants, of which seventeen were 
for elementary and forty for higher education, calcu- 
lated on ten different bases or combination of bases, 
and related to seven different periods.’’ The second 
shows the local cost of educational administration. 


The Saturday Review 


“In London the 1926-7 estimates show 811 posts on 
the central administrative staff of the Education 
Officers’ Department, the aggregate salaries of which 
were £301,305. There were ten officers receiving 
salaries of over £1,000 a year. In addition to the 
cost of this establishment, the Education Account was 
charged in respect of services rendered to the educa- 
tion service by the staffs of other Departments of the 
Council with expenditure on salaries amounting to 
& 363,895, bringing the total establishment cost up to 


£665,200. 


HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL 


A History of European Diplomacy, 1914-1925. 
By R. B. Mowat. Arnold. 16s. 


on is something dashing about the way in 
which Mr. Mowat tackles one vast subject after 
another—taking his fences at the gallop when many 
another rider would be glad to scramble over them 
anyhow. Within the scope of a single volume he 
has contrived only recently to survey the whole course 
of Anglo-American diplomatic relations, and now he 
comes with another ‘‘ tabloid ’’ history of a crowded, 
though briefer period. As much diplomacy was 
crammed into the years chosen by Mr. Mowat for his 
new study as sufficed for several decades of the more 
leisurely Victorian Age; yet he has not hesitated to 
endeavour to summarize this vast output of human 
effort in littke more than three hundred pages. The 
value of such a summary—great though it may be to 
contemporary students and journalists—cannot be of 
a very permanent nature, since virtually nothing has 
yet been disclosed of the inner history of those event- 
ful years in which the statesmen of Europe were seek- 
ing to build up a new Heaven and a new earth. Until 
the diplomatic archives give up their secrets—it may 
with safety be assumed that that will not occur for 
many years—it will be impossible to narrate, with any- 
thing like scientific accuracy, the course of the negotia- 
tions, often prolonged and not infrequently embittered, 
between the Allies, or to ascribe effects to their proper 
causes. This, however, is not to be read as criticism 
of Mr. Mowat for his enterprise in undertaking what 
must have been a peculiarly wearisome and even thank- 
less task. No one who has not himself endeavoured 
to track a needle of truth through the haystack of 
controversialist war-literature can have any just con- 
ception of the boring and disappointing nature of that 
forlorn task. 

When due regard is had for its limitations, Mr. 
Mowat’s lucid and informed survey is admirable. If 
there is a criticism to be made, it is that the author 
has not always been as careful as he might have been 
in handling sources of somewhat doubtful character ; 
a great part of his references in the footnotes are 
to newspaper articles which must have been written 
in, and under the influence of, the excited and pre- 
judiced atmosphere that so often surrounds, and even 
gives rise to, an event. Such witness should surely 
be used with the greatest reserve. On certain matters 
of detail, too, issue might be joined with Mr. Mowat. 
His account of Austrian policy under the luckless 
Emperor Charles seems to be mainly based upon Count 
Czernin’s reminiscences and Manteyer’s book on 
‘ Austria’s Peace Offer.’ If he had looked at the ad- 
mirable history by Gratz and Schiiller of ‘ Die Aeus- 
sere Wirtschaftspolitik Oesterreich-Ungarns,’ he would 
have found there a further account of the Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations, written from the standpoint of 
an economist, and also a narrative of the negotiations 
with Germany respecting the formation of a great Cen- 
tral European Customs Union—an episode that finds 
no mention in Mr. Mowat’s book. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartLey 


The Woman Who Stole Everything, and Other 


Stories. By Arnold’ Bennett. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

The Belated Reckoning. By Phyllis Bottome. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Fiesta. By Ernest Hemingway. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Waste Corner. By Ruth Manning Sanders. 
Christophers. 7s. 6d. 

Mother Knows Best. By Edna_ Ferber. | 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


ITH the week’s novels to choose from, one 

naturally takes up Mr. Bennett’s first; but with 
Mr. Bennett’s novels to choose from, one would leave 
‘The Woman Who Stole Everything’ some time 
unread. Not that the stories here collected are un- 
readable ; when they seem to lack most of their author’s 
peculiar qualities they still reveal his narrative gift. 
We want to know what happens. But, with several 
exceptions, they reflect the more frivolous side of Mr. 
Bennett’s talent: his Grand Babylonish Captivity : his 
naive delight in luxury, expensiveness, display. He 
describes the appearance of two ladies by saying, 
‘* They would have been a credit to any select hotel.’’ 
Of the middle-aged hero of the title-story he remarks : 
‘* Henry had been accustomed to move from place to 
place in the most luxurious style, for display was part 
of his successful method, and the firm willingly paid 
for it all.’’ 

Not otherwise, we are sometimes tempted to think, 
moves Mr. Bennett’s Muse: in the most luxurious 
style, display being part of her successful method. 
His art rejoices in itself and has no thought of con- 
cealmeui; even its restraint is underlined. But, at the 
same time, of all distinguished contemporary novelists 
Mr. Bennett is the least suspicious, the least pusil- 
lanimous, the least afraid of making a fool of him- 
self. His work is often in an unpardonable degree 
un-self-critical and un-fastidious. 

But he gives it with both hands; and from this 
recklessness is born a humanity of outlook which 
enables him to go on pouring out books and even 
repeating himself without growing thin or tiresome. 
He still believes in the Romance of Wealth, it opens 
for him and for his readers a window into fairy-land. 
He still believes, or he writes as if he believed, that 
a strong strain of competitiveness in character will 
give it an abiding interest in and hold on life that a 
more lofty idealism is unable to provide. What matter 
if the higher things to which his people rise are better 
wine and cigars, what if their ‘‘ excelsior’’ has no 
Alpine connotation? The dangerous part of their 
natures has its orientation, while the part that has 
commerce with the world is set free to indulge its 
whims and appetites ; to take suites of rooms in hotels, 
to own yachts, to reconcile husbands and wives, to con- 
template suicide, to reduce fat, to extinguish fires, to 
snatch brides from the altar. And all these enter- 
prises have a meaning and are worth the trouble 
because, ambition having set the pace, scepticism is 
quite out of breath. The vagaries of the female char- 
acter, which are the despair of many novelists, driv- 
ing them to scepticism and even to cynicism, are as 
fuel to Mr. Bennett’s creative fires. He pursues those 
caprices to their ultimate self-contradiction and then, 
instead of throwing up his hands, proves that they 
are somehow natural to life and may even conduce 
towards happiness. It is not so much optimism as 
mere zest of living which enables him to crown so 
many stories with a happy ending. 

‘ The Belated Reckoning ’ also ends happily. But 
whether it ought to, I am not so sure. There is no 
reason why Ellen McDermott, after spending forty 
cloistered years in Bournemouth, half of them given 


: up to religious observances and good works, shoul 


not accompany her rich American brother to Sici 

the land of her dreams. No reason why she shoul 
not abet her dynamic, neurotic sister-in-law in steal, 
ing away a young American girl from her crye| 
vicious Sicilian husband. No reason why she should 
not accompany the young wife on her flight to Naples 
be wounded by the husband’s bravoes, dispatch the 
wife to America, have her purse stolen, and, her Mone 
gone, find a sympathetic Bostonian in the museum at 
Naples. No reason why such events should not happen; 
but still less reason why they should. Ellen’s life, 
once she has left England, is like a series of bolts from 
the blue, startling but not, one prefers to think 
inevitable. The description of Sicily and of the oer. 
vants at the villa is quite excellent. On Giuseppe and 
Lucia, as representatives of the Latin races, Miss 
Bottome expends all the resources of her fine ironical 
humour. The picture is perfect until it begins to move, 
Miss Bottome does all she can; she has chosen 
a sentimental theme, and she is not ashamed of it, 
She paints the Prince as black as ink, never, in her 
loyalty to her heroine, admitting that the poor fellow, 
odious as he was, had any reason to complain when 
his wife was snatched from him by a parcel of inter. 
fering forestieri. ‘* What Ellen had,’’ she bravely 
explains, risking the sneers of the intelligentsia, ‘was 
the maternal instinct; and this is a weapon before 
which danger crumbles like dust.’? Unfortunately we 
know so little, at first, about the princess beyond the 
fact that she wept, that we can only give a perfunctory 
sympathy to Ellen’s crusade; try as we will, we can- 
not pour all the vials of our pity on a total stranger, 
even if Ellen could. So the story moves awkwardly, 
always a little out of focus, and far less exciting than 
its sensational happenings seem to warrant. Miss 
Bottome is uncertain of herself—she makes shots: 
‘* Ellen shook her head. It was a wonderful thought 
that she counted, it made the throbbing pain of her 
shoulder less, it made the air and the sea shine more 
—it was as intoxicating as vermouth—but it didn't 
seem credible.’’ It would be a weak head that suc- 
cumbed to vermouth. ‘ The Belated Reckoning’ is 
more intoxicating than that, but it, too, does not 
seem quite credible. 

There is more intoxication, recorded and implied, in 
‘ Fiesta ’ than in any book I have ever read: 

I ate a very big meal and drank three bottles of rioja alta. 

“How do you feel, Jake?’? Brett asked. ‘‘ My God! 
what a meal you’ve eaten. ... 

“Yes,” said...‘ Let’s have another bottle of 
rioja alta.” 

... You haven’t drunk much of it,” I said... . 

Let’s get two bottles,” I said. ... 

“ Bung-o! ’’ Brett said. I drank my glass and poured out 
another. Brett put her hand on my arm. 

“Don’t get drunk, Jake,” she said. ‘‘ You don’t have to.” 

How do you know?” 

Don’t,’’ she said. ‘* You'll be all right.” 

“I’m not getting drunk,’ said. ‘* I’m just drinking a 
little wine. I like to drink wine.” 

He did indeed. There are five chief Bacchanals, 
Jake, Robert Cohn, Bill, Mike and Count Mippipo- 
polous; and one Bacchante, Lady Ashley, alias Brett. 
They are all, except Bill, in love with Brett. The 
drinking begins in Paris, migrates to Pamplona, and 
finishes (with the book) in Madrid. Why they drink 
so much is not easy to see. Because they are Ameri 
cans, freed from the restrictions of Prohibition? But 
then Mike, the Scotsman, was drunker than all the 
rest—permanently drunk. Because they loved Brett? 
This seems a more probable explanation. It is implied 
that the universe, through the person of Brett, was 
causing an agony in these topers’ hearts, and they 
eased themselves from their long pain in alcohol. That 
Brett took to drink need not surprise us, with all these 
men pestering her. In despair she elopes with a bull 
fighter. Jake, who had brought them together, was 
astonished and hurt when Cohn called him a pimp, 
though his surprise is hard to understand, for it was 
clearly the mot juste. Directly the bull-fighter made 
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Brett an offer of marriage she left him, and summoned 
to her side the wounded but still willing Jake. Between 
drinks the characters are always complaining of Cohn, 
Brett, and each other generally. The dialogue rattles 
away like hail on a window-pane, At first it seems 
to possess, in an unusual degree, pep, punch, go, and 
kick; but one grows tired of its monotony. A kind 
of restless energy blows through the book like a high 
wind. Mr. Hemingway knows something about bull- 
fights, but his knowledge is rather disgusting. 

Miss Manning Sanders’s Cornishmen are no less 
vicious than Mr. Hemingway’s cosmopolitans; they 
are dirtier and more earthy. But they are better worth 
reading about because there breathes from them, as 
from manure, a heavy, rich, disagreeable, pungent 
odour that suggests growth, renewal, and the birth of 
beauty out of ugliness. Miss Manning Sanders is 
enamoured of life, and its processes, however nauseous 
to queasy stomachs, appear to her to need no justi- 
fication. She extracts both mystery and poetry from 
her presentation of these squalid lives. Unlike Mr. 
Powys, whose point of view to some extent she shares, 
she is not haunted by the idea of moral evil, and she 
carefully avoids making her characters into monsters. 
She withholds judgment, a tolerance that enables us 
to see Kneebone, Pigeon, Matilda May and the rest 
more fully but less distinctly. ‘ Waste Corner’ is a 
very interesting and original book. 

About Miss Edna Ferber’s collection of short stories, 
‘Mother Knows Best,’ there is little to be said. They 
are varied in theme and competent in execution, reflect- 
ing many different aspects of American life; but they 
have little beauty or individuality to recommend them. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Cock-a-doodle. By C. E. Lawrence. 
worth. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Lawrence is one of the masters of the art of 
leading us into the realm of fantasy, but we have 
never been able to make up our minds whether the 
sordid, almost cruel, realism of ‘ The Iron Bell’ is 
merely a reaction from the cheerful optimism of his 
fantasies, or the expression of the real basis of his 
art. Certainly in this story both sides of his work 
appear, the meanly drab and the joyous dream-life, 
and co-operate to build up a romance. Octavius 
Jones, a poor clerk and a poet who cannot write 
poetry, becomes the favourite of a fairy, whose mortal 
name they decide shall be Dolores. But there is a 
rival, his landlady’s niece, who promptly marries 
him, turns him into a household drudge, and insists 
on his wearing carpet slippers. In a moment of revolt 
Dolores aids him to escape, and he takes to the 
open road. From thence on he is free, at the cost 
of severing himself from human comradeship and 
responsibility, to stand outside and lend an occasional 
benevolent hand to his former companions. 


Duck- 


The Witness at the Window. 
Barry. Methuen. 35. 6d. 


Readers who remember ‘ The Detective’s Holiday ’ 
will be glad to welcome the reappearance of Chief 
Inspector Gilmartin and his French colleague, 
Dumoulin. The story concerns two twin-brothers 
extraordinarily alike, except that one is tall while the 
other has extremely short legs. The first has financed 
a lady living in a Garden City who is murdered by a 
blow from behind ; the second is seen by a young lady 
at a window hurrying down the street at a time when 
the murder was committed. Luckily he has a com- 
plete alibi and his character is blameless. From that 
moment the chase begins, and, though the present 
writer is content to wait for the solution to the end, 
the author plays fair and gives enough clues to the 
real criminal when one looks back. 


By Charles 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Shadows of the Old Booksellers. By Charles Knight. With a 
Preface by Stanley Unwin. Davies. 6s. 


THIS is a happy revival of an excellent book. Charles 
Knight brings out very pleasantly the story of his booksellers 
and their relations with writers. He had himself enjoyed the 
juvenile classics of Newbery, and seen in 1801 the shop of 
Lackington, who rose to success by breaking the wasteful 
customs of the “ trade.”” If the ‘“* Shadows ”’ are a little senti- 
mentalized, Knight can quote for some of them praise beyond 
cavil. Gibbon and Johnson both noted the good judgment 
of Strahan, whose fine house is still occupied by the King’s 
Printers. The doubts about the authorship of the ‘ Pursuits 
of Literature’ have long since been settled, but the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which the text speaks of as still prosperous, 
was spoilt and killed in our own time. Knight is hardly fair 
to Green on ‘ The Spleen.’ That neat poem contains one line 
which may be commended to the many modern votaries of 
St. Vitus, 


Tarantulated by a tune. 


Mr. Unwin points out in his sensible Preface that the prob- 
lems of to-day are much the same as those of earlier days, 
and that booksellers and publishers still suffer from ‘* reluctance 
to adapt themselves to new conditions.’’ For our own part, 
we cannot help noticing that bookshops we used to frequent 
have gone, while no new ones take their place. Far too 
many books are published yearly, which leads to muddle and 
inefficient service. The Press, ignoring the good books of the 
past, spreads itself on the operations of dealers and rarities 
none of the people best qualified to possess them could think 
of buying. 


Pedigree Dogs as Recognized by the Kennel Club. Written 
by Leading Authorities and Edited by C. C. Sanderson. 
Laurie. 21s. 

THE history of every recognized breed of pedigree dog is 
given in this book, faced by a photograph of a dog and a 
bitch, and followed by the schedule of points aimed at by 
breeders and judges. Some breeds now well represented on 
the show bench have come into favour in comparatively recent 
years: their points are very clearly set out here. Many of 
the illustrations are good, but a few are very poor; the 
dachshund and some of the terriers, indeed, are shockingly 
served in this respect. The points of the Bedlington terrier, 
on the other hand, are perfectly displayed; a good photograph 
is also given of the Border terrier—a most sporting and now 
a deservedly popular little dog. . The Dandie Dinmont, the 
Kerry Blue terrier, the bull terrier, and the Cocker spaniel are 
others whose photographs are excellent. 


A Chronicle of Rye. By L. Grant. Douglas. 8s. 6d. 

MRS. GRANT has lived in Rye for some years, and it has 
inspired her with a deep affection. Though lacking any pre- 
tensions to literary style, she has written a pleasant and dis- 
cursive little book. ye, in spite of its present peacefulness, 
has had a full share of storms and misfortunes. Battles and 
sackings have taken place within its gates, it has been a 


Properly Called 


“The Anti-Carbon Pair” 


Shell Oil and Shell Petrol, used at the same time 
in an engine, reduce carbon deposits to the lowest 
known minimum. 


This statement is based on indisputable scientific 
evidence—the results of careful, constant, exhaus- 
tive tests in running engines. 


Save yourself the trouble, annoyance and expense 
of excess carbon. Eliminate this bugbear of 


motoring. Standardise on Shell Oil and Petrol. 
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stronghold of smuggling, and the relics and historical associ- 
ations with which it abounds point to anything but a placid 
life. All of which Mrs. Grant touches on with the same light- 
ness as when she tells of the children’s games in Mermaid 
Street, and her conversations with some of the old inhabitants. 
She is not so happy in her literary allusions: ‘* And I 
quarrel with Matthew Arnold for attaching that never-to-be- 
forgotten and, I consider, inappropriate, epithet of ‘ unaffectual 
angel’ to Shelley... .’? The worst part of the book is the 
illustrations, which are from photographs. They are not, as 
photographs, bad in themselves; they are, however, quite in- 
adequate to illustrate the peculiar beauty of Rye. 


An Uphill Road in India. By M. L. Christlieb. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. 


‘* MORE missionaries wanted’ is the cry of the Bishop of 
London since his return from his tour of the Empire. And here 
comes a book which tells in the simplest manner the sort of life a 
woman missionary leads in Southern India. The author worked 
among the low-caste Hindu women of the Telugu country. She 
has a good word for Hinduism. ‘‘It is a religion that has attained 
great spiritual heights and discerned some truths with great 
insight, but it takes no pains to make these accessible to the’ 
ignorant.’’ To these Christianity appeals—the Christian practice, 
that is, rather than the Christian dogma. Amid many disap- 
pointments, Miss Christlieb found welcome in unexpected places. 
A native overseer hailed her presence gratefully for, said he, 
‘* this town needs some good influence badly.”’ And he went 
out of his way to be of help. There is a vivid account of that 
terrible epidemic of influenza—‘* Bombay fever ’’—which some 
eight years ago raged through India, destroying more people 
than the worst outbreaks of bubonic plague or cholera. The 
book as a whole is written in a subdued tone. It is a mistake 
not to give the correct names of places or districts, but as a 
modest record of self-denying work it is wholly admirable. 


A Londoner’s Own London. By Charles G. Harper. Cecil 
Palmer. 10s. 6d. 


MR. CHARLES G. HARPER is in many ways an ideal 
chronicler. His researches into the history of London are 
laborious and thorough, and there is no mistaking his enthu- 
siasm for his subject. In this book he conducts the reader 
down many byways of vanished London. Starting with the 
Strand, he works his way through Covent Garden, Blooms- 
bury and Pentonville, arriving ultimately at Poplar, and about 
each of these districts he has much quaint and curious informa- 
tion to impart. How many readers, for instance, know that 
to this day the vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, ‘‘ pays annu- 
ally one guinea to the Governors of Bridewell for permission 
to walk over his own doorstep; and takes a receipt for the 
payment ’’? We are glad to find that Mr, Harper has the 
courage to refer to the ‘‘ unfounded stories ’”? of Dr. Johnson’s 
association with a much advertised London tavern. The 
legend, indeed, rests on the flimsiest of evidence. Mr. Harper, 
we believe, is inaccurate in his statement that the statue in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral of a giant bishop confirming two pigmy 
Hindus is intended to depict Bishop Heber. Unless we are 
mistaken, it is a memorial to Dr. Thomas Middleton, first 
Bishop of Calcutta. 


Umbria Santa. By Corrado Ricci. Faber and Gwyer. 
12s. 6d. 


THIS collection of essays is inspired partly by devotion to 
the Franciscan influence on Art, partly by Umbrian artists such 
as Perugino, Pintoricchio and Signorelli, and partly by subjects 
which have a more or less remote connexion with Umbria. 
They are written on a note of high lyricism which does not 
pass over into English readily, and the scholarship of the 
author is somewhat disguised in the passage. Miss Helen 
Stewart, in her preface, apologizes for the literalness of her 
translation—needlessly, we think. When on one page we have 
trecento rendered as thirteenth century, ‘‘ enfatico’’ as 
lymphatic, “‘ oratore da pergamo”’ as Pergamene orator, no 
one can complain of a too rigid adherence to the text of her 
author. The book is extremely well produced and the illus- 
trations are excellent. 


Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. (Standard English Classics.) 
Blackie. 2s. 


A GLOSSARY, two pages of proverbs and familiar sayings, 
and a good Index are the useful aids to this edition, but 
there is not a word of new introduction. Scott’s own Preface 
is, indeed, unusually long, but it would surely have been well 
to say a little about it and the novel in general. School 
editions should not be so dry. The Preface includes, for 
instance, a picturesque glimpse of one ‘‘ Allan Breck Stewart,” 
known to later romance. It ends with the Highland mourning 
for Rob Roy’s son, Robin Oig, and “ the classic phrase, Ite. 
Conclamatum est.’? This is stupidly rendered, ‘‘Go. The 
thing is now proclaimed, i.e., published.”” The anonymous 
editor might look at Becker’s ‘ Gallus’ under the ‘ Inter- 
ment of the Dead.’ The list of proverbs is a good idea, but 
omits Scott’s favourite maxim, ‘‘ Meat and mass_ never 
hindered work.” 

Regarding the story, Lady Louisa Stuart’s verdict that it 
was heavy at the beginning and huddled at the end might 


have been quoted. A boy might like to know that Scott 
possessed Rob Roy’s gun, ‘‘a long Spanish-barrelled Piece 
with his initials, R. M. Lockhagt tells us that John 
Ballantyne, when the prospect of a rew book was certaj 
wanted to fire it off. ‘ Nay, Mr. Puff,” said Scott, “ it would 
burst and blow you to the devil before your time.” 


The Big my Origin of the Alphabet. By L. A. Waddell, Luzac, 
s. 6d. 


THE acceptance of Professor Waddell’s theory in this book 
much depends on that put forward in the ‘ Phoenician Origin of 
the Britons, Scots and Anglo-Saxons,’ published in 1994 but 
not entirely so. He arranges the principal alphabetic systems in 
twenty-one columns beginning with Sumerian from Barton’s 
* Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing,’ and succeeds 
in showing a regular development of form for many of the 
letters. It is an interesting addition to a highly contentious 
subject, and as such we must content ourselves with drawi 
attention to it; a criticism of the various assumptions involved 
must be left to specialist journals. 


LITERARY NOTES 


N anticipation of the Blake centenary, Messrs, 
Dent are publishing An Introduction to the Study 
of Blake, by Mr. Max Plowman, who has edited 
the poems and prophetic books for ‘ Everyman's 
Library ’ and given other evidence of informed interest 
in the subject. 
* 


The Blake centenary is also and much more 
elaborately to be celebrated by the Nonesuch Press, 
which is issuing a new Life of Blake, by Miss Mona 
Wilson, designed to make clearer his relations with 
his chief associates; a volume of pencil drawings; 
and a complete ‘‘ Blake without brackets,’ eclectively 
edited by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes, 


Several important announcements are made by the 
Cambridge University Press. Early next month it is 
issuing the first volume of plates illustrative of the 
Cambridge Ancient History. This will primarily 
afford, so far as that can be done pictoriaily, the 
evidence for the historical matter in volumes I to IV 
of the main work, but it will also have claim as a 
record of early Egyptian and Greek art. 

* 


A Life of William Heinemann, by Mr. W. H. Whyte, 
undertaken with the approval and assistance of the 
present directors of Messrs. Heinemann, is to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jonathan Cape. The late William 
Heinemann was in several respects an innovatory 
publisher, and the book, apart from its personal in- 
terest, ought to have value as a record of changes in 
publishing aims and methods. 

* 


Messrs. Methuen’s announcements include The 
Medieval Castle in Scotland, by Mr. Mackay 
MacKenzie, based on his Rhind lectures on arche- 
ology, and From Landscape to Studio, by Mr. 
Reginald Belfield, whose aim is to show how nearly 
the photography of landscape can attain to the 


qualities of art. 
* 


The Bodley Head is publishing, with an Introduction 
by Mr. Bohun Lynch, Recollections of a Boxing 
Referee, by Mr. Joe Palmer, who has been referee in 
over 3,000 contests and has much to say of Carpentier, 
Lewis, Bombardier Wells, and other noted boxers. 

* 


With the eclipse imminent, there is topical interest 
in the admirable catalogue (No. 804) of astronomical 
works issued by Messrs. Sotheran. It includes works 
by Sir Isaac Newton, and what is probably the only 
extant relic of Newton’s college life, a Euclid which, 
as Brewster recorded, had an important bearing on 
his future studies and which has many manuscript 
notes in his hand, 
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APOLOGY. 


“THE MADONNA OF THE 
SLEEPING CARS.” 


With reference to the passage on page 16 of our 
publication, “‘ The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars,” 
it has been pointed out to us that one of the characters 
therein mentioned might possibly be identified as Lord 
Howard de Walden by reason of the unfortunate 
similarity in the fictitious name employed. We desire 
therefore to take the very earliest opportunity of 
stating to His Lordship and the public that every step 
possible is being taken by us to correct any false 
impressions which may have been produced by the 
unhappy choice in the name of a purely fictitious 
cfaracter, and our publication of the same, and we 
trust that Lord Howard de Walden will accept this 
full and frank acknowledgment of our unintentional 
error and this expression of our regret and apology 
in the spirit in which it is offered and as the best 
amends it is in our power to make. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 


Books 


OUR NEW SYSTEM 


If you are a Collector or a Reader, and will send us a list 
of the subjects, authors, editions, etcetera, in which 
you are interested, and which you would like to acquire, you 
automatically take advantage of our unique reporting system. 


HOW IT WORKS 


By it you are guaranteed first refusal of any new purchases 
we make which we think will be of interest to you, because as 
soon as they come into our hands we shall report them to you. 


RESULT 


If you will spend a moment and a penny-halfpenny in 
sending us your list, we, in return, will save you much time, 
money, and disappointment. 


FINALLY 


If you want to sell your library or collection (or, if you 


prefer, exchange your books for others), write to us and be 


assured of a fair deal. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ACTIVE DIRECTORSHIP 


An organization of International Magazine 
Publishers have an opening for an active 
Director who can invest £5,000 in 7% Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares in £50,000 Company. 
The investment will be a part of an increased 
capitalization required for expanding on proved 
lines. Beginning salary of £500 per year will 
be paid exclusive of Directors’ fees. The 
growth of the business will provide an excep- 
tional opportunity for personal advancement. 
Apply, Box 314, Saturpay Review. 


ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL 


COMICAL 
By TOM BROWN. With 16 plates. Crown 4to, 
pages /- net 
eer de A. L. HAYWARD, this volume ranges with the recently 
published History of the Pirates and History of, the Highwaymen, 
It contains all the best of Tom Brown’s work. Brown, undoubtedly 
one of the masters of English wit and satire, gives a graphic 
account of everyday life in Stuart London, from the wiles of the 
» James's courtiers to the flaunting vice of the harlots at Drury 

ne. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF 


WITCHCRAFT 
By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. With 8 plates. 
Royal 8vo. - net 


This volume, with its predecessor, The History of Witchcraft 
(12/6 net), together provide the only connected history of the 
subject in the English language. A vast amount of material is 
included, of profound interest to the student and to the general 
reader, showing the important part played by witchcraft in history, 
and the various enormities of the witch-cult. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND IN 1675 
By BARONNE D’AULNOY. With 16 plates. 


6 net 
The author of the famous Fairy Tales is not generally known as 
the author of this entertaining chronique scandaleuse. Wrongl 
described as an imitation of Grammont, which in fact it Preced 
by twenty years, it gives a valuable picture of Charles II’s . vurt. 


SOCRATES AMONG HIS PEER»: 
Three Dialogues 
By OWEN GRAZEBROOK. 6/- net 


A re-creation of Socrates and his friends conversing at Athenian 
supper-parties about 400 B.c, They discuss such eternal subjects as 
Death and the Hereafter, Justice, the Kingdom of Heaven. This 
is a distinctly unusual book, 


THE INTERPRETER GEDDES: 
The Man and His Gospel 


By AMELIA DEFRIES. With 8 Plates. 10/6 net 


In this book Professor Geddes is exhibited as a man of outstanding 
personality and enormous range of ideas. His work in the 
numerous departments he made his own is lucidly discussed, in 
botany, biology, sociology, geography, town-planning, physics, etc. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ICE 
AND SNOW: Illustrated from the Alps 


| A. E. H. TUTTON, F.R.S. With 48 plates, 
16 text illustrations, and a map 21/- net 


“An instructive and entertaining book.”—The Times. ‘“‘ The 
scientific section makes an admirable introduction to the larger one 
in which he deals with the history of Alpine climbing and the 
feats of the Alpinist. His many photographs are remarkably 
good.’’"— Westminster Gazette. 


MELANESIANS OF THE SE. 
SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By W. G. IVENS, Litt.D. With 21 plates (3 im 

colour), and numerous text illustrations 30/- net 
“4 work of great importance. He is to be congratulated on this 
interesting contribution to Oceanic history.""—The Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘* Stands out as an exceptionally full and intimate 
record of primitive life. Has the appeal of a travel-book as well 
as of an anthropological study.”—Daily News. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE ANIMAL 
WORLD 


By PROFESSOR F. ALVERDES 10/6 net 


The author shows the importance of animal am f for the study 
of human problems. He deals not only with herd life, relations 
of mated animals, and the family, but also with order of pre- 
cedence, means of communication, and mutual assistance. 


THE FALSTAFF SAGA 


By JOHN DAWTREY 7/6 net 
“He may surely rest content with having discovered possibly the 
only man living in Shakespeare’s day who might have been the 
original Falstaff, and with having ——— a really delightful 
book about him.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, 
as Legend and History 


By E. J. THOMAS, D.Litt. With 4 plates 
12/6 net 
“His treatment of his subject is as thorough as one could wish. 
His knowledge of the sources, his historical sense, the soundness 
of his judgment, make him a safe guide in a field in which there 
are many pitfalls.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, E.C.4 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 
Centuries oF MeEpitatTions. By Thomas Traherne. 
Edited by Bertram Dobell. Dobell. 7s. 6d. 

A reprint, with some corrections, of the edition of 1908. It is 
lamentable that a volume of such beautiful prose as Traherne’s 
should have only now attained to a third edition, but whether 
as poet or prose writer he is secure of a place in every sound 

anthology. 
Reticio Laic1, AND OTHER Essays AND ADDRESSES. 
By Henry Slesser. Mowbray. 4s. 6d. 

Essays by Sir Henry Slesser, K.C., on ‘ Christian Liberty,’ 
‘ The Perfection of the Church,’ ‘ The Return of Dogma,’ and 
cognate subjects. 

Tue CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF ForGIVENESS. By 
H. R. Mackintosh. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 


Some Prope. By Harold Nicolson. 
zs. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


How Europe Mape Peace WitHout America. By 
Frank H. Simonds. Heinemann, 21s. 

Mr. Simonds endeavours to show the causes of the attitude 
of America, of British unpopularity on the Continent during 
various periods, of Germany’s economic sufferings and her re- 
covery. Incidentally, he is at pains to depict the principal 
figures in the conferences at which the Allies have dealt with 
the problems of post-war Europe. 

Tue Sorirary HoRSEMAN: OR, THE LIFE AND 
ApveENTuRES OF G. P. R. James. By S. M. Ellis. 
The Cayme Press. 15s. 

James had a career of considerable interest outside literature, 
but it is as the creator of a particuiar type of novel that he most 
deserves and here receives attention. Mr. Ellis has once more 
shown much industry in collecting biographical detail. 

Captain JoHN Situ. By E. Keble Chatterton. The 
Bodley Head (‘* The Golden Hind” Series). 
12s, 6d. 

A successor to Mr. Benson’s book on Drake. Volumes on 
Raleigh, Hawkins, and Grenville (the last by Mr. J. C. Squire) 
are in preparation. 


Constable. 


25 June 1927 


ARABIA BEFORE MUHAMMAD. By De Lacy O'Leary 
Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 
The main object of this book is to emphasize the fact 
Arabia before the coming of Islam was not secluded from the 
cultural influences of Western Asia and of the Near East. The 
author’s view of the rise of Islam is somewhat unusual, 
THE ARcuiTEcT IN History. By Martin S. Bri 
- Br 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 10s. — 
This well-known authority on the history of architect 
traces the evolution of the architect in medieval ga. 
—, in Fan of the more important European countries 
uring the i i i 
Engl enaissance, and finally in nineteenth century 
DEMOSTHENES AND His INFLUENCE. By Charles 
Darwin Adams. Harrap (Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome Series). 5s. 
With a concluding chapter on the influence of Demosthenes 
on English and American oratory, and taking note of the effect 
of the numerous translations issued in the eighteenth century, 


Georce LeicH Mattory. By David Pye. Milford: 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
ART AND ANECDOTE. By M. H. Stephen Smith, 


Hutchinson. tos. 6d. 


THE WaANDERINGS OF CHARLES I. By W. G. Bona. 
Birmingham: Cornish. 2s. 6d. 
VERSE AND DRAMA 

Mariners. By Clemence Dane. Heinemann. 6s. 

Tue SEveRING Szas. By L. M. Crump. Oxford: Blackwell. 5s. 

Verse. Volume VI. 1925-1926. Heinemann. 
Ss. 

Tue Moon Rives Hicu. By Hermon Ould. Oxford: Black 
(The British Drama League Library). 3s. 6d. "7 

Tue Scariet Lapy. By John Hastings Turner. Oxford: Black- 
well (The British Drama League Library). 3s. 6d. 

Peers Woopman. By Bernard Gilbert. Oxford: Blackwell (The 
British Drama League Library). 3s. 6d. 

THe One Erernat Tuinc. By A. G. Berrisford. Oxford: 
Blackwell (The British Drama League Library). 3s. 6d. j 


Tue Story or Rutu. By R. L. Mégroz. Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot. 3s. 6d. 


Poems. By Vera I. Arlett. Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. 


“ Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little 
literary grace the problem of contraception. . . . 
Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.” — The Lancet. 


“The book is valuable and should be read by all 
interested in racial welfare.”—The Medical Review. 


“Some such a book as this had to be written, and 
this is very well written.”—Sir Archdall Reid in 
Nature. 

** This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more 
prominent position in the future, and to those who wish 
to study it we can recommend this volume.” — Journal 
of State Medicine. 

“ This highly important question cannot be studied 
completely and dispassionately without reference to 
her distinctly remarkable book.”—The Hospital and 
Health Review. 


JOHN BALE, SONS 


CONTRACEPTION 


Its Theory, History and Practice 


A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc. 
Fellow of University College, London. 


A few press opinions of the first edition of this world-famous book : 


New and Enlarged Edition, with an additional Plate. 
Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers: 


& DANIELSSON LTD., 


83-91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W.1 


_“ This book is unique and marks a new era in 
germane to this subject.”—The Medical 
imes. 


“ Nurses and midwives who work among the poor 

should be able to give advice upon this topic when 
called upon to do so, and for this purpose they will 
find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable.”—The Nursing 
Mirror. 
_ “ The book is supremely important, and its author 
is one of the most important women of our time, 
for, almost single-handed, she is fighting a crusade 
which, successful or the reverse, cannot fail to have a 
momentous effect on our civilisation.”— Scottish 
Nation. 

“This book will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the facts.”— Carr- 
Saunders in The Nation and Atheneum. 


15/- est. 
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Tue Letter. By W. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann, 2s. 6d. 


and 3s, 6d. 
PHARAOH AND OTHER Poems. By C. Fillingham Coxwell. Kegan 


Paul. 2s. 6d 


ECONOMICS 
By Cecil Chisholm. Chapman and Hall. 


By R. G. 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE. 


12s. 6d. 
Tue GOLD STANDARD IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Hawtrey. Longmans. 3s. 
FICTION 
Farr Game. By Olive Wadsley. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


See A Fine Lavy. By Helen Eastwood. Long. 7s. 6d. 

Race. By Mary Grace Ashton. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Tue ImmorTaL Marriace. By Gertrude Atherton. 
7s. 6d. 

Dear Foots. By Andrew Soutar. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Back Star’s Return. By Johnston McCulley. Hutchinson. 


Murray. 


7s. 6d. 
Tus New DecaMeron. Tue FirtH Day. Edited by Hugh 
Chesterman. Oxford: Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


By Harold Bindloss. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 
By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. Heinemann. 


By Ben Bolt. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 
By George Bickerstaff. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Bodley Head. 


Tue Dark Roap. 
Lost KINNELLAN. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue SworD OF ForRTUNE. 
Tue Rim oF THE Bow.. 
Fiyinc By Charles J. Dutton. The 
6d 


s. 6d. 
O’FLaHERTY THE Great. By John Cournos. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Conpuct oF Mepicat Practice. By the Editor of the 
Lancet and Expert Collaborators. The Lancet. 10s. 6d. 
This work, the joint production of some of the chief authori- 
ties on the subject, covers the whole field—medical education, 
general practice, medical partnerships, panel practice, statutory 

obligations and professional etiquette, medical evidence, etc. 

Tue Sixtu Sense. By Joseph Sinel. Werner Laurie. 6s. 

An attempt to provide physical explanations of clairvoyance, 
telepathy and other occult phenomena. 

Tue Meprevat Castie Scottanp. (The Rhind Lectures in 
Archeology, 1925-6.) By W. Mackay Mackenzie. 
Methuen. 165s. 

SoctaL Lire IN THE ANIMAL Wortp. By Fr. Alverdes. Kegan 
Paul (The International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, 
and Scientific Method). 10s. 6d. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 275 
EXPERIENCE TEACHES—SO OUR SAW* AFFIRMS. 


Ugly—not pois’nous—fond of slugs and worms. 
Behead this tradesman, see a plant appear! 
Never will it be cheap, but always dear. 
My doctrine Oriental myriads learn. 
One-half a water-sprite will serve our turn. 
Pope shows him “ tugging at the deadly dart.’’ 
Of this each living thing must have its part 
Egyptian god—warm-hearted, you’ll admit. 
Why, here it yields a light before it’s lit! 
*Twas this that caused the fierce Othello pain. 
Of pendent cone a moiety retain. 
Such was a leader of the Syrian host. 
To crops, small insects sometimes do the most. 
* Found in this form in the collection of Proverbs in Camden’s 
“Remains Concerning Britain.’ ‘‘ Once bitten, twice shy,” is 
another saying to the same effect. 


\ 


Solution of Acrostic No. 273 


C hess-boar D 
U_ngentl E! 2 You used us so 
M a Vis As that ungentle gull the cuckoo’s bird 
ocard O2 Useth the sparrow. 
E ndoge N {1 King Henry the Fourth, Act v. Se. 1. 
R hombu S* 24An old gate-house used as a prison. 
L avis H_ % The turbot. 
mA Id 
N ecke R 
D rawbridg E 


Acrostic No. 273.—The winner is Colonel T. Lyon, 35 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2, who has selected as his prize 
‘Unknown Devon,’ by L. Du Garde Peach, published at the 
Bodley Head and reviewed in our columns on July 11. Twenty- 
three other competitors named this book. 

Atso Correct.—Margaret. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Baldersby, Miss G. Bodkin, Boskerris, 
Carlton, Ruth Carrick, J. Chambers, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Dolmar, Gay, Kirkton, John Lennie, Met, G. W. Miller, 
N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Sisyphus, Hon. R, G. Talbot, Trike, 
Yendu, Yewden, Zyk, St. Ives. 


(Other replies are held over till next week.) 
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“POLO” 
POINTS 


1 MADE BY MUR- 
RAY'S—makers 


—and enjoy this 

entirely new blend 

of choice Virginia 
Tobaccos 


“POLO ” Cigarettes are pure 
Virginia— made from choice 
tobaccos, matured and blended 
by Murray’s—masters of the 
craft for 120 years. 


Special experiments by 
Murray’s have disclosed an 
entirely new method of blend- 


ing, which makes possible these 
exclusive and quality cigarettes 


at a popular price. 


Buy a packet of “POLO” 
Cigarettes to-day. Experience 
ing fragrance and silky smooth- 
ness. You'll say they stand 
out above the crowd—different 
—delightful. 


All Tobacconists sell ‘‘ Polo” 
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MOTORING 
ALPINE ROADS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


an excellent road book entitled ‘ The Alps 
for the Motorist’ (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), which 
gives practical and up-to-date information about the 
whole range of the Alps, from Nice to Vienna, as 
well as the approaches through the Jura. Every 
motorist who is touring Europe should take this 
useful production with him. It contains, incidentally, 
eight single-fold maps and sixteen half-tone plates. 
* * 


The art of Alpine driving consists in not being 
frightened by the bogey of steep precipices; actually 
the roads are quite good and, as Mr. Freeston says, 
it is essential in the first place to abandon the idea 
that such a journey involves a constant succession of 
irregular gradients with the accompanying necessity 
of being perpetually on the qui vive as regards gear 
changing. Varying figures there may be on a given 
ascent, but the transitions are neither violent nor at 


M R. CHARLES L. FREESTON has written 


short intervals, and undulations are rare. In the. 


second place, the actual gradient figures, save in very 
exceptional cases, are altogether lower than might 
have been expected, and are entirely within the 
capacity of any car. On no important road is there 
a prolonged ascent of more than one in ten, and on 
the majority of the Alpine passes there is no continual 
climb of more than one in twelve and a half, while 
very often these figures are not exceeded, even for.a 
short period, at any point. So far as the driver is 
concerned, therefore, the ascent of a pass is infinitely 


more restful than ordinary English driving with its 
constant changes of direction, frequent fluctuations of 
gradient, both up and down, and the ever-present 
menace of traffic. 


* 
* * 


From the motorist’s point of view, the sole item of 
importance in practice is the question of overheating 
the engine; some engines will boil on a long hill 
climb, others will not. When they do boil, the fact 
may be due to inadequate radiation or to imperfect 
control, but most modern cars are equal to any but 
the longest and stiffest ascents without overheating, 
There are two common causes for engine boiling on 
long ascents, the first is lack of patience. When faced 
by a pass, the first impulse of the driver may be to 
get over it as speedily as possible, and he sets the car 
at it with his foot hard down on the accelerator. For 
a full throttle to heat an engine is only a question of 
time, if the climb is very long and the driver has 
never before driven far enough on an up grade to 
know when the limit will be reached. Then, again, 
in accordance with previous habits, acquired in 
England, the driver will probably retard the ignition 
as soon as the engine threatens to labour, and will 
keep going in that way indefinitely if the gradient 
remains uniform and he is not absolutely obliged to 
change gear. On any English hill, the process could 
not be prolonged, as the top would be reached; but 
the expedient which is legitimate and desirable for 
breasting the rise without a change is certain to 
result in overheating on a long pass, unless the 
radiation is abnormally effective. Experience shows 
that the most suitable way of driving up a pass is to 
set the car according to the gradient on whatever 
gear it will travel with the throttle not fully opened 
and the engine running with a comfortable degreé of 
liveliness, the ignition being well advanced. 


GREAT BRITISH VICTORY 


THE 5th INTERNATIONAL GRAND PRIX—LE MANS 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS ENDURANCE RACE FOR FULLY EQUIPPED STANDARD CARS 


‘Phone : Regent 6911 


3 Litre Bentley 


Driven alternately by Dr. J. A. Benjafield and Mr. S. C. H. Davis 
T 
Is 
AT AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 61.36 MILES PER HOUR 


The fastest lap ever attained on the Sarthe circuit accomplished by the New 4} 
Litre Bentley, driven by Mr. F. C. Clement, at an average speed of 73.01 miles per hour 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, POLLEN HOUSE, CORK STREET, LONDON, W., 


: Benmotlim, Phone, London 
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12/28 hp. 
CLYNO RANGE 12/28 h.p. 4-Seater 


£220 


o | This roomy touring car, with its very complete 
Sy Se equipment and astonishingly low maintenance cost, 
RE - will tackle the most gruelling tour with all the 

Dickey. 8 wide doors. inished. in The all-weather equipment, which is ‘rigid and 


effortless ease and certainty of a really powerful car. 


— detachable, gives perfect vision and, in combination 
with the one-man hood, affords complete protection 
in all weathers. Four wide doors, adjustable front 
seats, four wheel brakes and the well-known Clyno 
light steering are a few of the factors which have 
contributed to the unparalleled success of this most 
popular touring car. 


12/28 4seater. 4 wide doors. Leather 
stery. Coachwork in maroon Rootes All models fitted with 4-wheel 


Dealers are everywhere, and we 


Limited, Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, W.1. brakes and Dunlop Tyres. Clyno 
Lookers Ltd., 5-35 Hardman will, upon application, send you j 


the name of eur nearest Dealer. 


CARS 


THE CLYNO ENGINEERING Co. (1922) Ltd. WOLVERHAMPTON 


CCé4i 


2 Saloon. 4 wide doors. Patent 
window winding apparatus. Coach- 
work in maroon, or dual brown 


1927 
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LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS 
By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 


N recent years there has been a number of inter- 
I esting developments in the field of life assurance, 

all of which may have been said to make the 
forms of contract available more attractive to the in- 
tending policy-holder. Probably one of the chief reasons 
for the postponing of the decision to effect adequate 
life protection, or to make provision by means of an 
endowment policy, has been the difficulty of finding 
the necessary first annua) premium in a lump sum. 
For the intending policy-holder who did not pay 
annually had generally to meet a slight extra on his 
premiums if he elected to pay half-yearly or quarterly, 
while if he obtained a policy by monthly premiums he 
paid still more in the long run, and had a very limited 
choice of policy. 

Recently, however, the Legal and General Life 
Assurance Society has put on the market a scheme 
of assurance by monthly payments which should have 
a very wide appeal. Monthly payments, as such, are 
not a new idea, but the scheme to which I refer has 
several new and important features. In the first place, 
the necessary premium does not vary with the age of 
the policy-holder. It is a flat rate of £1 per month 
at all ages for all the usual types of policy issued by 
the office, although where an individual cares to pay 
a smaller or larger monthly sum he will obtain exactly 
proportionate cover. Secondly, although proposals for 
sums assured not exceeding £2,500 will be considered 
free of medical examination, the rates are identical 
with those charged by the office for contracts under 
which medical examination is necessary; and thirdly, 
the full benefits and privileges attaching to all the 
society’s policies are extended to contracts issued 
under the monthly premium system. Among the 
special features of the contracts which may be men- 
tioned are the fact that they are world-wide and indis- 
putable, and contain schedules of guaranteed surrender 
and paid-up policy values. The policies possess a 
surrender value after twenty-four monthly premiums 
have been paid, or twelve premiums where the term 
of the contract does exceed ten years. Finally, most 
of the forms of policy can be effected to include cer- 
tain incapacitation benefits. 

Before giving some specimen figures as to what 
£1 per month will secure, I should like to mention 
that the Lega! and General Society is unique among 
life offices owing to the fact that all its contracts are 
issued on a non-profit basis. This has two main 
advantages: the rates charged are among the lowest 
obtainable, while the sum assured under any policy 
is always a fixed and definite amount. 

I will take the case of a man whose age does not 
exceed thirty and show what he can secure for a 
monthly payment of £1. This sum payable through- 
out life will cover him for £660 in the event of death 
or for £637 if he chooses a policy with premiums ceas- 
ing at age 70. But he could also limit his premiums 
to ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five or thirty years. If 
he chose the latter term the sum payable in the event 
of death would be £581. If an endowment assurance 
were selected, £1 monthly would secure the payment 
of £461 at the end of thirty years, or previous death, 
and so on, according to the term selected. There 
is also a special form of policy under which a sum 
is payable at either fifty-five or sixty, with a smaller 
sum at death if it should occur meanwhile. If age sixty 
were selected, for instance, £347 would be payable if 
death occurred. but if the policy-holder survived to 
sixty, he would receive £555. 

There is also a very useful form of life policy which 
carries certain options, and under which the premium 
payments are limited to twenty years. In this instance 
the sum payable if death should occur within the 


twenty years is £500 in all cases, so that the month] 
premium varies with the age of the policy-holder, [, 
the case of a man aged thirty-five it would come to 
#1 11s. 1d. per month, so that, with income-tax 
rebate on the present scale, he would pay altogether 
4336 in the twenty years. His premiums would then 
cease entirely and the amount payable under his policy 
at death would be automatically increased to 4700, 
If he did not desire this he could elect to remain 
covered for £500 and take £113 in cash; he could 
surrender his policy for £395, or elect to receive a 
life annuity of £30 9s. 2d. 

There are also several useful forms of children’s 
policy to be obtained on the £1 monthly basis. I will 
take the case of a man aged thirty, with, Say, a boy 
aged four and a girl aged two, and, assuming he 
could set aside £5 monthly from his income, show 
what the return would-be. If he allocated 43 to 
effecting on his own life a whole life policy with 
premiums ceasing at seventy, an endowment matur- 
ing in twenty-five years and a second endowment 
maturing in thirty years, he would be covered, in the 
event of death, for £1,479 in all. At the end of 
twenty-five years he would receive £381 in cash, 
remaining covered for £1,098. Five years later he 
would receive a further £461 and still remain covered 
for £637 at death. 

Now, as regards his son. When he came of age 
the premiums on his particular policy could be dis- 
continued and he would receive £257 in cash, or 
alternatively he could have a fully paid-up policy on 
his own life for £877. But if he were to decide to 
continue the monthly payments himself in future, there 
are several options available to him, among which 
is an endowment policy for £729 payable at forty, 
or for £1,038 payable at fifty. A simple calculation 
of the boy’s own necessary contribution to this result 
will show what a fine opportunity he is being given. 


FOREIGN MONEY 


It is foolhardy to carry large sums in 
foreign paper money. On the other 
hand, the utmost convenience and a 
minimum of risk in the event of theft 
are combined by the use of the West- 
minster Bank’s Circular Notes. Issued 
in fixed amounts of £5 and £10, they 
are the size of a cheque, and are well 
known all over the world. Customers 
may obtain them quickly 
through any local 
branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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Chief Office: 


THE 


LONDON MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


ESTABLISHED 1869, 


50 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


SELLS LIFE ANNUITIES 


AT AGES OVER 50 YEARS 


CHEAPER THAN 
40 OTHER BRITISH OFFICES 


THE SHAVE WITH 
THE SMILE IN IT! 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 

It is for that reason men in all 
parts of the world so heartily ap- 
prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 
Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
treme simplicity and great time- 
saving principle, no stropping, no 
honing, appeal to every man with 
a beard to shave. 


NEW IMPROVED 
GILLETTE OUTFITS 
21/- and upwards. 
OLD TYPE GILLETTE 
SERIES, 2/6 & upwards 
GILLETTE BLADES 
In packets of 10 (206 
shaving edges)... 4/6 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 
The Charge of the Light Brigade 


HE Crimean War. 25th October, 1854: The Battle of 
Balaklava. 


The order was given for the Light Brigade, six hundred 
men, to charge the Russian Artillery. The task was 
impossible of success, to charge meant certain death; but 
the six hundred, as one man, advanced into the jaws of the 
Russian guns. The order to charge had been a mistake. 


The incident has been immortalized in Tennyson’s poem. 
This poem thrilled us in childhood, but when we read it 
to-day! Is it a little over-familiar that it fails to stir us 
as once it did? Or, wiser and wearier since the Great 
War, do we think not so much of the glory of heroics as 
of their cost and their result? The Charge was magnifi- 
—<—. but it availed nothing. It should never have been 
made. . 


To provide for your dependants and for your own future 
shows proper feeling, and may mean considerable sacrifice. 
But if the manner of making provision is wrong—if, for 
example, an investment proves unfortunate—your sacrifice 
will be just as profitless as that of the Light Brigade. You 
make no mistake, however, if you provide by means of an 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY, with Profits, 
in 
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As regards the girl, if she were to marry in her 
eighteenth year, she would receive a cash dowry of 
4250; in her twenty-first year a dowry of £317, in 
her twenty-fourth year £389, and so on. If, how- 
ever, she remained a spinster and continued the policy 
it would possess an increasing cash value, which after 
the first ten years or so much exceeds the premiums 
paid. She can, therefore, command a substantial cash 
sum at any time, and if she should remain unmarried 
until she was fifty-five, she would then have the 
alternative of taking £1,516 in cash or receiving a 
life annuity of £98 16s. 

Apart from the convenience of monthly premium 
payments it often happens that an individual—par- 
ticularly a young professional man—is anxious to pro- 
tect his dependants for a substantial amount and 
also provide for his own future, but finds 
that the premium for an endowment assurance policy 
is beyond his means at the time. In such cases the 
best and most usual method of meeting the difficulty 
is to effect a ‘‘ convertible term’ policy. This is a 
contract under which, for a limited term of years, large 
cover in the event of death is given for a very low 
premium. The insurer has, however, the option, with- 
in the term agreed upon, of converting his policy to 
the form of contract which he desires and can afford, 
with the important proviso that he need not undergo 
any further medical examination. A valuable extension 
of this scheme has been introduced by the Prudential 
Assurance Company. Briefly it is this: Whatever 
amount has been paid in premiums by the policy- 
holder prior to converting his contract is credited in 
reduction of his future premiums. It will be seen 
that, in effect, this really means that he ultimately 
obtains his cover during the ‘‘ term ’’ currency of his 
policy free of charge. To give an example: The policy 
is a ‘‘five-year’’ term one, with the option of convert- 
ing to an ordinary endowment at any time during that 
period. In the case of a man aged twenty-five the 
premium would be £15 per £1,000 per annum. If 
he converted, after paying for five years, and effected 
a fifteen-year endowment policy his premium on the 
new contract would be reduced by £5 per annum. 
This means a rebate over the fifteen years of £75 
in all, or the total paid on his ‘‘ term ’”’ policy. In 
effect, whatever amount has been paid for the original 
protection is divided annually as rebate over the period 
of the subsequent endowment contract which he 
selects. 

As a rule, the term during which a policy may be 
converted is the first five years, or at the end of five 
years, although other terms may be selected and quota- 
tions obtained. It is a convenience in many cases, 
however, to have a longer period during which a 
decision may be made, and the Liverpool, London and 
Globe office, in particular, issues convertible policies 
with long ‘‘term’’ periods ranging from fifteen 
to thirty years, which may be converted at any 
time except during the last five years of the term 
originally selected. The advantage is that the insurer 
gets the benefit of large life cover at a low rate for 
an extended number of years, during which his financial 
circumstances may greatly improve. As an example, 
-a policy, without profits, payable throughout life to 
insure £1,000 at death would cost £18 6s. 8d. per 
annum at age thirty in the same office, while the yearly 
premium to insure £1,000 at death, with profits, would 
be £24 18s. 4d. Against this, by effecting a con- 
vertible term policy for £1,000 payable at death he 
would only require to pay the following annual 
premiums—fifteen-year term, £12 15s.; twenty-year 
term, £13 12s. 6d., twenty-five year term, £14 I55., 
and thirty-year term, £16 4s. 2d. Whenever he may 
decide to convert to any other form of policy he then 
pays the usual premium required for it at the age he 
has attained, but there is no further medical exam- 
ination required, although his health may have 
deteriorated in the meantime—a very important point 
to remember. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Established 1854. 


Total assets of the British Equitable 
Assurance Company Limited and allied 
Companies exceed 


£17,000,000 
LIFE 


with or without medical examination 


HOUSE PURCHASE 
FIRE, ACCIDENT 


Head Offices: 
1, 2 & 3 QUEEN ST. PLACE 


LONDON, E.C.4. 


Manager - - DOUGLAS A. COLEMAN. 


THE NEED OF THE AGE 


Please send for copy of new * ALL-SICKNESS 

AND ACCIDENT” Prospectus, entitled ** THE 

NEED OF THE AGE.” COMPREHENSIVE 
POLICY, LOW PREMIUMS. 


FIRE INSURANCES 
PLATE GLASS 


MOTOR INSURANCES 
Allclasses of Private and Commercial Vehicles 


Claims Paid Exceed - 1,300,000 
Funds Exceed - - £450,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
THE LONDON GENERAL INSURANCE 
co., LTD. 


LONDON HOUSE, 27-28, NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.1. 
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THE PLEASURE HOMEMAKING 


Who is happier than a young wife 
putting her home in order? 


Obtaining a home in these days is a 
problem. 


But the way to possess one is made easy 
by the Britannic Assurance Company’s 
House Purchase Plan, which places in 
the hands of the thrifty man a means 
of purchasing the house he wants. 


The first step: Send for a free copy 
of the booklet “‘To Abolish Rents ” 


Remember that under the Britannic Plan 
wife and family are fully protected. 
The house at the end of the period 
becomes the absolute property of the 
borrower, or in case of death during 
the period becomes the property of the 
widow or other representative free from 
any further payment. 


Over 6,500 advances already made. 


All classes of Life, Fire, Accident and General Insurances transacted 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE dull tendency to which I referred last week 
has been more pronounced during the last few 
days, and in view of the proximity of the turn 
of the half-year with its usual monetary stringency, 
no great improvement can be looked for. Specialities, 
however, continue to attract considerable attention. 
There has been of late a great gamble in the shares 
of the various celanese companies. American celanese 
started with their extraordinary rise from £16 to £60; 
Canadian celanese were the next to attract attention, 
and, finally, we have British celanese. As regards 
American celanese, the news that Morgans are inter- 
esting themselves to a large extent in the Company 
is naturally a source of strength, but at the present 
price the future is discounted in truly American fashion. 
Canadian celanese stand at a figure which only big 
dividends would justify, and this when the roof is 
hardly erected on the Company’s factory. Both these 
companies may do very well in the future, but at the 
present price I am strongly of the opinion that shares 
are standing at an artificially high price. Turning to 
British celanese, the position here is probably sounder ; 
there is no doubt that an enormous demand exists for 
the goods which the company manufacture. The buy- 
ing of late is said to have been on behalf of shrewd 
operators, and the shares are being very generally 
tipped for a substantial rise. In view of the recent 
change in the administration of the Company brought 
about by Captain Dreyfus acquiring control, it is a 
little hard to form an opinion on its future prospects. 
Personally, I incline to the opinion that all the celanese 
shares are best left alone, and those who wish to «- 
terest themselves in the artificial silk industry shou’ 
confine their attention to the shares of Courtauld, 
which has proved what profits it can make. I would, 
however, make one exception: I consider British 
celanese preference shares attractive at the present 
price. 


RUBBER 


The rubber share market has been depressed of 
late, owing to the sharp fall in the price of rubber. 
When it became obvious that, under the Stevenson 
Restriction Scheme, a cut to 60% was inevitable, a 
large number of speculators thought this would imme- 
diately lead to a rise in the commodity, with the result 
that a weak bull position was created. So far the 
cut in the exportable quota of rubber has had no effect 
owing to the fact that a large quantity of unused 
coupons were still available. Those who bought rubber 
had overlooked this fact, with the result that the 
market was subject to selling pressure on the part of 
tired holders. The American consumer is naturally 
desirous of buying at the lowest possible price, and, 
seeing the weak technical position of the market, 
spared no efforts to push the price down. The Ameri- 
can Buying Association throwing some of its stocks 
upon the market, rumours were spread to the effect 
that our Government proposed to abandon the 
restriction scheme. That such a policy would be 
adopted with the commodity market in its present 
condition appears to be too ludicrous to discuss, but 
the rumour was spread so freely that there is little 
doubt it was believed in many directions. With praise- 
worthy promptitude Mr. Amery stepped into the breach 
and made an official statement on the subject in the 
House of Commons, with the result that rubber re- 
covered from 1s. 4d. to 1s, 6d. The weak bull position 
had not, however, been entirely liquidated, with the 
result that the price fell back again. It is difficult to 
foretell the immediate future; there is little doubt that 
the American consumers will continue their efforts to 
push the price down. Taking a longer view, how- 


ever, I feel that we should see in due course a very 


sharp recovery in the price of rubber. Rubber shares 
will naturally follow the commodity and holders shoulg 
console themselves with the thought that the positiog 
is not nearly as black as it is painted. 


TIN 


Despite the general dullness, tin shares have cop. 
tinued in good demand. The fact is at last bej 
appreciated that although tin is a highly speculative 
metal the position is such that no substantial break jn 
the price need be anticipated for a considerable period, 
The possible supplies of the metal of recent years has 
gradually decreased. It stood on December 31, 1922, 
at 40,000 tons, had decreased to 30,000 in 1923, 24,000 
in 1924, 18,000 in 1925, 15,000 in 1926, and last month 
stood at 14,500 tons, which is approximately six weeks’ 
supply. Despite the rise that has already occurred, 
I still favour the shares of the Associated Tin Mines 
of Nigeria, and Tin Selection Trust, and I expect both 
to be materially higher in due course. 


DRAPERY TRUST 


On page 1000 of this issue will be found a report of 
the first annual meeting of the Drapery Trust. This 
Trust, which, it will be remembered, was formed in 
1926, has acquired controlling interest in a large 
number of drapery concerns throughout the country, 
and the results of its first year’s working are eminently 
satisfactory. Its participating preference shares have 
received their maximum dividend of 8% for the year, 
and appear an attractive investment in their class at 
the present vrice, which is in the neighbourhood of 
par. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 

The Ashanti Goldfields Corporation is in the unique 
position of being the only gold mine in West Africa 
which has paid its shareholders substantial dividends 
for several years. These shares have sprung into 
prominence of late as a result of highly encouraging 
development news. Originally the Ashanti mine 
derived its revenue from ore mined from two reefs, 
the Obuasi and the Cote d’Or. When the seventh 


level was reached, work on the Cote d’Or reef was 


abandoned, and of recent years attention has been 
concentrated on the Obuasi reef. Both these reefs 
were inclining towards the main shaft. The Obuasi 
reef was intersected by the shaft at the twenty-first 
level, and the Cote d’Or reef again becomes a material 
factor to the mine because it has unexpectedly been 
encountered in the shaft at the twenty-second level. 
As the values here were very high, a drive was put 
in at the twenty-first level, and the Cote d’Or reef 
struck. The importance of this second reef to Ashanti 
Goldfields is very difficult to foretell; it will depend 
very largely on values. At the same time what has 
already been done opens up great possibilities, with 
the result that Ashanti Goldfields, which were origin- 
ally recommended as an attractive mining investment 
in these notes on August 14 last, at 14s. 6d., are now 
standing at about 26s., and in all probability will go 
considerably higher. 


*FRISCO MINES 

It had been hoped that when the time came round 
for an interim dividend to be declared on the shares 
of the San Francisco Mines of Mexico it would be 
found to be an increase on last year’s distribution of 
1s. 6d. Owing, however, to the recent fall in the 
price of base metals, the increase has not been realized, 
and the distribution is to be 1s. 6d., the same as last 
year. The nominal value of these shares is 10s. 6d. and 
as there is no reason to assume that the final dividend 
of 25% paid last year will not be repeated, these shares 
appear an attractive investment at the present price, 
which is in the neighbourhood of 3os. 
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Company Meetings 
BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES, LTD. 


GROSS PROFIT WELL MAINTAINED 


The AnnuaL GeneraL MEETING of Booth’s Distilleries, Ltd., 
was held on June 23, at 83 Turnmill Street, E.C. 

Mr. A. R. Stephenson, who presided, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—It is with very great regret that I have to inform 
you that ill-health prevents the attendance here to-day of our 
Chairman, Sir Charles Cottier. As you are aware, Sir Charles 
takes the keenest interest in the affairs of the company, and it 
is a great disappointment to him that he is, under medical 
advice, obliged to be absent to-day. I feel sure you will desire 
to join the board in expressing our hopes for the speedy ter- 
mination of his illness. (Hear, hear.) 

As we have pointed out in our report, the accounts cover a 

iod of fifteen months as against the usual twelve months. 
The directors have for some time past had under consideration 
the advisability of bringing the termination of the company’s 
financial year to March 31. The reasons for taking this step 
are fully set out in the report before you, and I need not repeat 
them. 

A comparison of the trading on the basis of the fifteen 
months’ figures now before you with those of the previous 
twelve months might be somewhat misleading. I think, how- 
ever, it will be quite apparent from the accounts that, in spite 
of the undoubted effect the strikes had on trading conditions 
generally, and on this business particularly, where fuel and 
cartage charges are pre-eminent factors, the gross profit has 
been well maintained. 

Both with respect to fuel and cartage, the company had to 
bear considerable higher charges. In addition, the sales during 
the first three months of the present year were abnormally 
restricted, owing to rumours of a change in the spirit duties, 
which did not materialize. The considerable amount spent in 
advertising during the fifteen months has been debited to profit 
and loss account. It will, of course, be understood that, in 
spite of the adverse conditions I have referred to, the overhead 
charges had to be maintained on a full basis. 

All obligations in respect of debenture interest, debenture 
redemption, and preference share dividend have been complied 
with, by payment in cash for the twelve months ending 
December 31, 1926, and by provision against profits for the 
three months to March 3] last, leaving a considerable margin 
of profit. The present financial year has started under very 
favourable auspices, the trade returns for April, May, and the 
first half of the present month being in excess of all records 
in the company’s financial history. 

While on the subject of profit and loss and trading account, 
I think it is due to the shareholders to further explain the 
reference to the loss arising from the operation of the Wands- 
worth Distillery. It might be considered that this loss is this 
company’s .ading loss, but this is not so. It is within your 
knowledge that John Watney and Co., Ltd., is a separate 
entity, in which this company holds the whole of the ordinary 
share capital. This being so, it is not necessary to bring the 
loss into this company’s accounts, but only to deal with the 
value of the investment, which the directors propose doing in 
future accounts, if necessary. With more normal conditions, 
increased output, and lower working costs, which conditions 
now rule, it is hoped that considerably improved results will 
accrue to the Distillery during the current year. 

Our debenture debt has been reduced from £485,300 to 
£470,600 by the redemption of a further 147 debentures of £100 
each at £102, and a further sum of £18,750 has been set aside 
out of the profits shown on the present accounts for future 
redemption. 

The bank overdraft, which last year figured at £140,365, is 
reduced to the very reasonable figure of £5,883, and sundry 
creditors, which were last year £109,687, figure at £75,629. 
The closing of the accounts at March 31 has therefore had a 
satisfactory effect on the published balance-sheet in respect of 
these two liabilities. On the assets side the reduction of the 
item of book debts by some £165,000 is also satisfactory. The 
goodwill figure has been further reduced by £17,300, and now 
stands at the round figure of £150,000. 

We still labour under the handicap of the present enormous 
Excise duties. Our Chairman has at previous meetings dealt 
very fully with this subject, particularly with regard to the 
serious and continual fall in national revenue which results 
from the continuance of the excessive duties imposed, and he 
has on various occasions given you figures evidencing how 
systematic the decrease in this revenue from Excise duties has 
been. That this great revenue-producing industry continues to 
be seriously prejudiced by the exaction of these uneconomic 
duties is beyond doubt, and as !ong as these duties stand on the 
Present basis the price to the public is so high that an all-round 
increase of trade and consequent revenue can hardly be expected. 
We may, however, express the hope that, with a trade revival 
in sight, the Government will render some assistance in this 
respect. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the profit 
being carried forward. 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


The AnnuaL GENERAL MeetinG of the Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd., was held on Friday, June 17, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, E.C. 


Mr. Fred T. Jackson (Chairman and Managing Director), 
who presided said: You will notice that this year we have 
printed last year’s figures in the Accounts in red for comparison 
purposes, and we trust this will meet with the Shareholders’ 
approval. It has the advantage of enabling you to pick out at 
once any important differences in the figures set out as compared 
with last year, and in future it will only be necessary for the 
Chairman to give explanations of figures which differ by large 
amounts from the previous year’s figures. 

I first propose to deal with the Subsidiary Company side, that 
is, the business which is covered by the Combined Balance 
Sheet of the British Installation Companies. 

The result secured by this branch has been satisfactory, when 
taking into consideration the general upset of business, transport 
facilities, and the stoppage of factories due to the General 
Strike, and shows that this side is capable of maintaining its 
earning capacity even in a year when trading conditions are 
adverse all over the country. We have even earned a slightly 
increased profit. 

On reviewing the Balance Sheet you will see that the indebt- 
edness of these Companies to the Parent Company has _ been 
reduced during the year. The total amount due at December 
31, 1925, amounted to £97,000, and at December 31, 1926, this 
amount was reduced to £78,000, and in addition manufactured 
goods required during the year, 1925 dividends, interests, etc., 
have been paid. 

The sum of £13,375 reserved in the 1925 Accounts, principally 
for Excess Profits Duty, was reduced to £9,756 at December 31, 
and the balance has since been paid in its entirety. 

Suspense Account for Rentals Paid in Advance shows a de- 
crease of £2,500. This is rents reserved which were paid at 
the end of 1926, but will be earned in 1927. 

Depreciation Reserves: A further £37,293 has been appropri- 
ated to this Account out of the profits for the year under review, 
increasing our total reserves on this Account to £234,927 as 
compared with £208,074 at December 31, 1925. 

The profit for the year of £70,029, before appropriations to 
Depreciation Reserve, is slightly up as compared with £69,248 
for the year 1925, the balance to the credit of Profit and Loss 
Account, being increased by about the same proportion, giving 
a total credit balance of £33,028 after adding the balance 
forward from last year, this figure being nett, all the proper 
reserves having been made for Taxation. 

The balances of profits brought in in 1925 were slightly larger 
than those brought in in 1926, which accounts for the total 
figure of £34,780 at the end of 1925 being slightly larger than 
the total figure of £33,000 at the end of 1926. 

The additional capital expenditure during the year amounted 
to £20,361, which after making adjustments for installations 
recovered leaves this Account just over £3,000 smaller than in 
1925. 

The increase in the number of instruments rented in the first 
five months of 1927 as compared with the first five months of 
1926 is 59 per cent., and it is reasonable to anticipate that the 
profits for the current year should show an increase on those 
earned during 1926. 

Our Subsidiary Company in Australia has emerged from the 
difficulties in which it was plunged by the past financial embar- 
rassment of the Parent Company, and is now earning very 
satisfactory profits. Our Continental Companies have earned 
small profits, and they are gradually reducing their indebtedness 
to the Parent Company. 

We will now turn to the affairs of the Parent Company. 

In our reorganization the capital of our Paris and Brussels 
Subsidiaries was entirely written off, and a substantial sum has 

nm accumulated in our Contingency Reserve against the 
indebtedness of these Companies to the Parent Company. As 
this Reserve was calculated at the rate of Fr. 175 to the £ and 
the French and Belgian exchanges have become fairly stabilized, 
such a large reserve is not now required. 

You will see by the Report and Balance Sheet that further 
progress has been made. For the year ending December 31, 
1925, there was a nett loss of £21,212 14s. 1d., which was 
written off under the Reorganization Scheme, and during the 
year, in spite of adverse circumstances, we have succeeded in 
making a small profit on the year’s trading. 

The Accounts do not call for much in the way of comment 
as the method adopted of showing last year’s figures in red 
and the current year’s figures in black will make the present 
position much clearer to you, and if I may say 6o here, shows 
very clearly the benefits conferred on the Company by the 
Scheme of Reorganization prepared and put through by Mr. 
M. C. Harman, which is reflected by the much cleaner Balance 
Sheet which you now have before you. 

To return to our more immediate interests, that is the affairs 
of our own Company. I am able to look into the future with 
a considerable amount of confidence. Thanks to Mr. Harman 
we have working capital and no interest charges of any sort 
to meet. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ALL'S WELL 9 
SYMONS 


WINE 


DEVON 

Rare apples from Pastoral Devon’s re- 
nowned orchards on sunny banks of 
River Dart, a few miles from Paignton 
seashore, and inborn skill in the Apple 
Mills, go to make our Cyders rich, 
refined, rejuvenating refreshment. 
TASTE and see how good these Gold 
Medal Cyders are. 


Four different 


DRINK kinds, including our non-intoxicant 
DEVONIA’S ““SYDRINA,”’ are sent FREE, if 
DELICIOUS 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing 

DRINK and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS, Ltd., Apple Lea, TOTNES, DEVON 


The Mayfair Literary Centre! 


For Books to Purchase, New or 
Second-Hand. 
For Books to Read on a Library 
Subscription. 


Go to DAY’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 
96 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FULL SUBSCRIPTION RATES SENT ON REQUEST. 


SatisFACTION 
SPEAKS LOUDER 
THAN WORDS/ 


Made by Lambert a Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The | ial 
Tobacco Company(of Great Britain ireland]. itd WASOS 


Nothing in the monthlies competes fot completeness and 
up-to-date-ness with the editorial ‘‘episodes’’ in the National 
Review.—The Times, Wednesday,, December 1, 1926. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. June, 1927. Price 3s. net. 
Episodes of the Month 

Whither China ? By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
Prayer Book Revision 


By the Rt. Rev. Bishop KNOX, D.D. 
Yugo-Slavia By Captain VICTOR CAZALET, M.P. 


An Optimist in South Africa By VERE STENT 
Opera in England By IAN D. COLVIN 


The National Importance of Wild Birds 
By Dr. W. E. COLLINGE 


The Romance of a West India Regiment 


By Brig.-General R. G. BURTON 


The Mississippi Floods and Chicago 


By Professor L. W. LYDE 


Australia To-day: Manufacturers’ Opportunities 
By L. St. CLARE GRONDONA 


The Epic of Buttermere By NICHOLAS SIZE 
Birds in Swaziland By Mrs. CONYERS ALSTON 
The Priests of the Lord 


By Lt.-General Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B. 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


A Security which does not Depreciats 


‘Endowment Assurance provides a means of 


saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURA®CE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


THE FAMOUS WHEATLEY 


LONDON CRIES 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Imperial Quarto. Full bound leather, 
Lizard Grain. A beautiful production 
most suitable for Gifts 


PRICE £1-11-6 NET 


Copies of London Cries have been accepted 
by His Majesty The King, Her Majesty The 
Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, &c. 


ART & MUSIC, 17 Wine Office Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. June 27, 28 and 29 


BLANCHE SWEET, NEIL HAMILTON and ARLETTE MARCHAL in 
DIPLOMACY” 
From the Famous Stage Play by Victorien Sardou 


CULLEN LANDIS, MARY CARR and VIRGINIA BROWN FAIRE in 
“FRENZIED FLAMES,”’ etc. 


Official Film of Duke and Duchess of York’s Tour 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. June 30, July 1 and 2 
MILTON SILLS and GERTRUDE OLMSTED in 
PUPPE 
From the Play by Frances Lightner 


MARCELINE DAY, MAE BUSCH and THEO VON ELTZ in 
“FOOLS OF FASHION,” etc, 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Schools 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
AN ANCIENT PUBLIC SCHOOL 
OFFERING EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES TO BOYS 
INTENDED FOR A UNIVERSITY CAREER 
Advanced Courses, Classics and Mathematics. Recent Open 
Scholarship Successes at Oxford. Valuable Leaving Scholar- 


ships. New Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby Football. Fee £95 
pee annum. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
une 28. 


BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
GOUDHURST, KENT 


Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful open 
country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 
the professions. Public examinations taken. 

Bracing air, extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 
laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, swimming bath. 

Inclusive fees from £72 per annum. Apply Principals. 


Saturday Review 999 


Shipping 


Pe O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract ger H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


London, or General Business: 188 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Bl. Agents 4 WES co.. Leedenheli Street, London, £.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 


COALS 


From one of the Purest and Richest Seams ever dis- 
covered in England. Stock now, enormous saving. 
Lowest summer level. Truck loads direct to any station. 
Also Anthracite, Coke (Gas Furnace Foundry). 


Write: Wm. D, Farrar, Dept. S, Colliery Offices, 
Leckhampton, Glos. Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


RIDGE LESSQNS given by Gentleman Expert Player. 
Beginners or advanced players. Terms reasonable.—Peters, 
Goldsmith’s Court, Great New Street, E.C.4. 


Exhibition 


DAILY EXPRESS 
YOUNG ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 
R.B.A. GALLERIES, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. 
10 a.m.—5.30 p m. 


Admission one shilling. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY, LANCS. 

Founded A.D. 1618. Public School of 500 boys, near the Sea. 
Tuition, £20 per annum; Boarding House, £75. Scholarships 
tenable in the School and Leaving Exhibitions. One Entrance 
Scholarship of £50 per annum. 

For particulars, apply School Secretary. 


Appeal 


Literary 


YPEWRITING—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179, Typewriting, 
Duplicating, Shorthand, French. 


SONG-WRITERS 
Profitable Career,’’ free on application.—Box 24,  Inter- 


national Music Agency, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘*‘ rummage" of any kind to the Mission Sister, St 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 25.6.1927 


Allen & Unwin Harrep sore | 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basi! Blackwell! Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 

, Oates & Wash Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

r odge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins utchinson yx & Blount 
Crosby Lockwood Ss K. 
Dent egan Paul Stanley t aul 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Foulis Melrose Ward, Lock 

Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Competitors must cut ont and enclose this coupon 


Readers) “we DARLINGTON'S 
se 
emphatically tops them all.""—Daily Graphic. 


‘A brilliant “—Th Times, “* good,""—Academy. 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. By S T. COOK and BE. C, COOK 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 , AAR. 10/- 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued."’—Liver 

60 INustrations Maps and Plans 7/6. pens 
(00 Illustrations Maps and Plans, 7/@. DEVON AND COR NWALL. 
5O Illustrations, 6 Map», 4/-. NORTH DEVON & NORTH CORNWALL. 
60 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/-, SOUTH DEVON & SOUTH CORNWALL. 
Maps & Illustrations, 4/-. ONIX 
/- THE 


2, LS 

A handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, oom, Hastings, St. 
mouth, Sidmouth, Tei, 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Land's Sailly 
Isles, St Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 'ifracombe, Lyndon, Mine- 
head, Bideford ” Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, 
Malvern, Here’ Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, 
Bale, Brecon, Ross. Tintern, Lian len, A’ sede Rh Towyn, Barmouth, 
Doilgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Lie Rhyl, Conway, Col- 
wyn Bay, Penmaenmewr, antalrfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon 
lert, Snowdon, Festinog, Trefriw, Norwich, Vermouth, 
Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, a Peak, Isle of W 
and Islands, should use DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 

2/- List post free from Darli & Co., Liengolien 
\Jangolien Darlington & Co. implein’s. Paris and New 

Vork—Rrentano's. The Railway Book 's and all Booksellers. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


Drapery Trust, Limited 


The Safurday Review 


2 
June, 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The First Orpinary ANNuaL G&gNERAL of Drapery 
Trust, Ltd., was held on Monday, June 20, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

The Marquess of Winchester (the Chairman), who presided, 
said: I have here the comments of the Press, and I notice they 
lay particular stress on the fullness and clarity of the facts set 
out in the report. That, ladies and gentlemen, lightens my 
duties to-day, because we have embodied in our report all the 
particulars which are not usually made known to the share- 
holders until the annual general meeting. 

I cannot pretend that I do not feel a sense of intense satis- 
faction that during a year’s trading fraught with great difficul- 
ties to trade in general most of the various undertakings from 
which our resources have been derived have made such success- 
ful progress. 

Our publishing a report so full of detail, giving not only 
many more facts than is,customary, including a full list of our 
investments and the amount of shares held in the associated 
companies, has given general satisfaction. 


WeEattuH OF INFORMATIVE DETAIL 


On this general question of informativeness of balance-sheets 
and reports there have been for some time, as you know, two 
schools of thought; those who consider that the publication of 
a balance-sheet and report is only a technical compliance with 
legal requirements, and others who consider it a duty to lay 
before the shareholders any fact that will help them to decide 
whether they should pe are increase, or decrease their 
holdings. 

We have over 8,000 shareholders, and the number is growing 
rapidly. Comparatively few live in or near London, and, 
obviously, not many can attend the annual meeting. 

In the case of a new issue, the Companies Acts ensure every 
precaution against an applicant subscribing without every 
material fact before him that might affect his judgment. But 
once the applicant has become a shareholder, he is often left so 
much in the dark that he loses the very capital which at one 
time the law so anxiously protected. 

I have long held this belief and I am more than pleased to 
see that the requirements as to balance-sheets, etc., in the pro- 
posed new Companies Acts will go far to improve the position. 


PREFERENCE ISSUE NOT IMMINENT 


Reverting to our own report, misapprehension seems to have 
arisen that an issue of further Preference shares was imminent. 
We issued our Ordinary shares at a premium of 3s. per share 
and applied this premium in writing off all our preliminary and 
certain other expenses, leaving £20,954 over as the nucleus of 
a reserve fund. Your directors are anxious to build up a sub- 
stantial reserve for the company, quite apart from the separate 
reserves of the several associated companies which are already 
considerable and which, by conservative dividend distribution, 
should be steadily augmented. 

We have been able to pay, and. ought to maintain without 
difficulty, the full 8 per cent. dividend on our Preference shares. 
We are of opinion that it would be unwise to issue new Prefer- 
ence shares until they command a price on the market com- 
mensurate with their merits. And when that time comes—as 
surely it must—then we shall“be able, by way of premium on 
their issue price, to add further to our reserve fund. 


Women’s INCREASING PuRCHASING POWER 


The present year has started well; the figures of turnover in 
the aggregate of our associated companies are considerably 
higher than those for the corresponding period last year. 

Probably an important factor in the growth of our business 
is the continually increasing number of women workers who, 
in-disposing of their earnings according to their own wishes, 
do so largely to the great benefit of our stores. 

Certain statistical reports such as that of Lord Colwyn’s Com- 
mittee and the review by. Sir Thomas Bowley and Sir Josiah 
Stamp are of great interest. - 


Although the two latter economists do not entirely agree with 
the finding of Lord Colwyn’s Committee, they show that the 
cost of living in 1924 as compared with the pre-war figure had 
increased by 75 per cent., that the male wage-earner’s wages 
had increased by 90.6 per cent., but the female wage-earner's 
wages had increased by 112 per cent. 

As was pointed out in our report, our original programme is 
complete. I do not say that in time to come we may not make 
a few additions here and there so as to complete a particular 
chain, but we should only do so if very favourable opportunities 
presented themselves. At the present time we have no such 
development in contemplation, our policy being solely confined 
to consolidation and expansion of that which we own, to which 
there is no reasonable limit immediately in sight. 

Your directors favour a steady and progressive development 
policy. At the same time this very policy tends to make them 
ultra-conservative as regards the distribution of dividends of the 
associated companies. When you think that the expenditure of 
only £10,000 will often add a remunerative department or q 
complete set of new shop windows, one is naturally disinclined 
to distribute that amount by way of extra dividend when by 
keeping it in the business largely increased profits can be made 
available, an uncommon thing in these days of difficult trading, 

Our interests, large as some of them are, have in the main 
grown out of profits from small beginnings. The majority of 
those who have been responsible for their growth are with us 
as directors or managers, and it is upon their advice that we 
are basing our policy. é 

We believe we are working on sound lines, and if for a year 
or two shareholders do not draw the full dividends to which 
they may feel entitled, they may have the satisfaction of know. 
ing that the profits™@re being accumulated for their ultimate 
benefit in order to provide them with a permanently higher 
return in the future, 


OpPpoRTUNITIES FOR PusLic ScHooL MEN 


’A few words on one aspect of the retail trade, in particular 
the drapery or department store section, will not be inappro- 
priate. 

The best business brains in this country have for many years 
been devoted to manufacturing or wholesale business. | The 
reason is probably to be found in the fact that it is only during 
the past thirty or forty years that stores, as such, have existed, 
and even now there are comparatively few, retail trade being 
carried on almost entirely by small individual shopkeepers. , 

In these days of amalgamation and development this state 
of affairs is rapidly changing. 

The management of a retail’store calls for great ability, tact, 
experience, and knowledge. It is indeed a science, and i will go 
so far as to say that the education and training necessary to 
achieve success in any of our professions, although of a different 
character, are not essentially different from those required for 
eminence in the control] and management of great stores. 

Management is our main problem. If young men intending 
to go into business on leaving their public schools would realize 
that there are splendid opportunities and ample scope for the 
application of initiative in the retail trade, then our difficulties 
would be lessened. 

We propose to improve the position in so far as we are con- 
cerned. As a first step your directors have decided to offer to a 
number of young men of the right type an opportunity of enter- 
ing our business and studying it from beginning to end, going 
through each department. These men will thus gain the neces 
sary experience to qualify for important positions as they become 
vacant, or for new ones; which in a business of our size cam 
often be created advantageously if the right man is available. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
proposed dividend of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary shares an¢é 
1 per cent. Participating dividend on the Preference shares, were 
confirmed. 

A hearty vote of thanks having been accorded to the chair- 
man, the proceedings terminated, 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Revizw, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines}, in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Retacu, Ltp., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, June 25, 1927 
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